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From the People’s Journal. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM LLoypD 
GARRISGN, 

BY MARY LowITT. 

Winuiam Liovp Garrison was born in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, about thirty 
tailes from Boston, December 10,1805. His 
maternal grand-parents wore English Eimi- 

rants, of the name of Lloyd, residents in 

sower Canada, His father was Abijal Gar- 
tison, the captain of a vesse! which traded to 
the West Indies ; he was a man of excellent 
abilities ; a good navigator, and fine poct.— 


All his noble qualities, however, natural and | 





uired, were negatived by an unfortuna 
passion for liquor, which ruined all his pros- 
fe in life, caused him to abseond from his 
family while his children were quite young, 
leaving them ina state of utter Gestitution.— 
The mother thus deserted, and left to strug- 
gle with adversity, was one of God’s noblest 
creatures. Lier beauty of person was rema.k- 
able, and accordant with her charecter of 
mind. She was of a ta!!, 1a; i i 
gularly graceful in deportment and 
her features were fine, and expressive of a 
high intellectual character; and her hair so 
luxuriant and rich, that when she unbound it, 
like that of Gediva of old, it fell around hei 
like a veil. The cutward bein, however, 
was but a faint image cf the angelic croature 
within; she was one of those Who inspire at 
once love and reverence; she took high views 
of life and its duties; and, « quently, 
when adversity came upon her as an armed 
man, she was not overcome. Lite had Jost 
its sunshine, but not its worth; and for her 
own and her children’s sake, she combated 
nobly with poverty and sorrow. Ter tutlu- 
ence on her children, more especially on her 
son William, was very great; le venerated 
her while yet a child; not a word ora pre 
cept of her's was ever lost—his youny heart 























treasured up all—unknowing that these in 
after life should become his great principles 
of action. ‘To illustrate the conscious aud 





firm character of this admirable woman, we 


must be permitted to give an anecdote of her | 


whilst yet young. Her parents were of the 
Episcopal Church, and among the most bie 
goted of that body. In those days the 
tists were a despised people, and it was ree 
oned vulgar to Le of their community. One 
day, however, it was made known through- 
out the neighborhood where she lived, that 
one of these despised sectarics would preach 
in a barn, and a party of gay young people, 
one of whom was the lovely and gay Panny 
Lloyd, agrzed for a frolic to go and hear him. 

y yent to scofl, one remained to 











y the meek and. lo 

of the ‘preacher—she wept much curjng the 
sermon, and when it was over, the preacher 
spake kindly to her. From that day a change 
cime over her mind; she would uo longer 
despise and ridicule the Baptists; and betore 
long, 1 to her ished and indig- 
nant parents that she found it necessary tor 
the peace of her soul,to become publicly one 
of that despised body. Nothing could equal 
the exasperation which flicwed this avowal. 
They threatened that if she allowed herself 
to be baptized, they would turn her out of 
doors, It was not a matter of choice, but of 
stern duty with her; she meekly expostulat- 








ed—she besought them with tears to hear her, 
She could not, how- | 


reasons, but in vain. 
ever, resist that which she believed to be her 


daty to God; she was baptized, and had no 
She | 
then took refuge with an uncle, with whom _ 


longer a home under her parents’ roof. 


she resided several years. ‘This early perse- 
cution only strengthed her religious 
and she remained through lite 
vocate of those peculiar views 
hac suffered so much. 

Atthe time of her hus! 3 des 
Mra. Garrison was |eit with five children, two 
of whom died seen alierwaids. Whew te 
son William was bout seven, she | 
necessary to remove from Newhurypori te 
Lynn. She was ia very low cireuiistane 
and having taken upon herself the profe 
of a sick-nurse, Was induced to remove to 
Lynn, in the hope of better success in her 
calling. She took with her her eldest sou 
James, a boy of extraordinary promise—won- 
derfully gifted like herself, aud, like her, re- 
markable for his handsome person. James 
was her fuvorite child, and she looked for- 
ward to his being the stay and comfort of her 
declining years. Her son William, and ber 
only remaining daugiiter, then quite young, 
she left at Newburyport, both of them under 
the care of good people of the Baptist persua- 
sion. William was placed with one of the 
most excellent of men, although he was poor, 
and had no better means of gaining a liveli- 
hood than by setting the edges of saws, and 
splitting wood for fuel. ‘This good mon was 
a deacon in his church, and by name Ezekiel 
Bartlett. The boy was in the place of son 
to him; and both he and his wife, who hed 
the utmost veneration for his mother, a-sum- 
ed at once the paternal character towards 
him. Now and then his own mother ca 
over to see him and his sister; and those vis- 
its were joyful holidays of the heart to all 
parties. ir the poor can afford fewer indul- 
gences than the rich, there is perhays all the 
greater zest and intensity about that few 
which may make the balance somewhat even. 
So was it in the case of these good but poor 

ple. 

It was fortunate for the children thit in 
the houses of their protectors they reevived 
sound religious and moral instruction; and 
though in after life, William found many an 
early-taught dogma to reject, and some sec- 
tarian shackles to shake ofl, yet the good 
teaching of those years has given a tone to 
the whole life of the man. : 

He remained with the kind-hearted deocon 
tntil he was eleven, when his mother took 
him to live with herat Lynn. He had, how- 
ever, during these years, been to school, had 




















learned to read and write, and in the intervals 
of learning had helped the good old man to 
split w for the inhabitants of the town.— 


uring the last six months of his abode here 


peared to} him a magnificent schocl, and 
where he was enabled to learn some thing of 
arithinetic, grammar, and geography. It is 
astonishing, however, how little scholastic 
knowledge is needful for the ereatest and 
best men of the world, and for those who are 
the soundest benefactors of their race. Greek 
jand Latin, however much they may inaprove 
| the head, do but lite forthe heart.” Waliiam 
| Lloyd Garriscn took no degrees in any uni- 
versity. 

Ateleven years old, to his sorrow, he left 
the grammar school, and removed to lL 
his mother. She had apprenticed her belov- 
ed son James, te the trade of a shoemaker. in 
| Boston; her second sen, also, she put to the 
same business. He was extremely sual of 
| his age; small, indeed, that his apron 

seemed bigger than himself, and the people 
laughed, and seid he was no larger than a 
last. We will take this opportunity of say- 
Ing something of the elder brother, the beau- 
ty of whose mind unhappily, was early dim- 
med. Jan when he went to Boston, had 
the uunost aversion to ardent spirits : but be- 
ing the youngest apprentice, was sent to feich 
into the workship the liquor for the menu— 
He was laughed at, and subjected to perseeu- 
tion, because he would not drink; the trial, 
unfortunaicly, was tuo great for him; ina few 
years he drank with the best of them. Oue 
temptation led to anether; and before his ap- 
prentiecship was completed, be rau away and 
eutered the United States* Navy, where he 
\Jed a most irregulartife. Inthe end, hi 
duct broke his mother’s heart. 
has she said othing less than a cannon. 
ball could kill ony Ll rnyd;"* but the mis- 
jeonduct of this beloved son did it. Poor 
James, even in his fall, had great pride of 
feeling, and always hoped the day would 
come When he shouid return home a reforin- 
cd and altered mon. He was naturally brave 
ind full of cenerous sentiments, and was fond 
ofan adventurous life, whieh he hoped to en- 
joy ov the seas. He enlisted after some time 
i eng in the pursuit of 
| Wost Indic s3 but such were 
jthe horrers practised on board, by inhuman 
floggings and cther modes of | unishment, 
that he and two cthers deseried. They con- 
cealed themselves in the woods for some 
time, bat were then taken and earried to the 
Havanna, where they were seutenccd to re- 
ceive three hundred lashes each, to be given 
in sight of the whole thet. His two com- 
panions died under the seutence; he survive 
ed, a spirit-crushed man. After he had been 
gone ten years, and when all supposed him 
dead, his brother William received a letter 
from him, written from a hospiial, asking if 
he could bear to come and see him. He now 
hoped to atone for the past; he was repen- 
of tender ailection. Misfor- 
tune, however, pursucd-him in the last, spite 
of all his better will; for scarcely bad he left 
the hospital when he fell in with a gang of 
rafians who made him drank, stripped him 
of all he had wand betrayed him aguin into the 
navy. The case was one of clear outrage 
and wrong; and his brother through the help 
of some influential man, obtained his libera- 
tion; but body and soul were alike subdued 
and in less than twelve months he died. 

We now return to the little boy William, 
Working at the shoemaking trade which he 
very tiuch disliked. His mother, soon after 
this removed to Baltimore, in Maryland; and 
the poor lad grew more and more unhappy 
homesick, as it were, pining for the society 
of his sister, and those dear, good people at 
Newhuryport, from whom he was separated. 
is being the ease, his mother, who had no 
her wish than the well-being and happiness 
of her children, consented to his return there. 
It was a joyful day to old deacon Bartlett 
and bis wite, When be come baek 
he seemed doubly their own child. 


noseeret of hos dislike to the 
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to thems 
lie made 
shoemaking 








business, so the deseon put hin apprentices 
t» tether, in th wit ob Taverinil, 

ut fourteen tiles frei Now buryport——* 
‘Phe boy. however, Was hard te pleases; this 
trod ited him no better than shoemakings 





he was very unheppy, and a 
homesick that the dear kind old man consent- 
ed toh 


beck under his roof. 


ih vrew so 








lone word of his discove 


” . 
that when at home he devotes two days each 
week to setting the type for his Liberator.-— 
The very handling of type, be has beeu heard 
yis perfcetly deliyittul to him. 

ve Vewsuryput Herald was a weekly pa- 
per, and it Was his business to work both at 
the case and the press. No youth was ever 
happier than he was at that time. At the age 
of sixteeu he made his first essay in author- 
ship, in the form of a communication to the 
paper. Tt was written in a diswuised hand, 
und the circumstance was known only to himn- 
self It was an humorous article on some 
subject of local interest, and was signed An 
Old Bachelor; and though trifling in itseit, 
was an event of deep interest to the young 
author, Whose heart beat strongty when he 
saw the editor enter the office with the com- 
munication in his hand. Several gentlemen 
of the place happened at that moment to be 
in the oflice where he was at work, an object 
of little interest to them, “he editor, who 
probably hod already made himself acquaint. 
od with the communication, read it aloud to 
his friends: all eominended it highly, and it 
was imme jiately handed to the boy for him 
toset up. This was excellent; he needed 
ho inere encouragement—a_ perfeet cacoclhes 
seribend? seized upon him. Week after week 
communications flowed in from the now high- 
ly respected A. O. B. (the initials ef his first 
aom de guerre,) and under this signature, he 
wrote for some years, reeciving from the ed- 
itor himself, letters through the newspaper, 
complimenting hina upon bis abilities, and 
requesting “a continuance of favors.” No 
one suspected the printer's hard working ap- 
prentice to be the remarkable correspondent 
who wrote alike poetry or prose, but princi- 
pally political articles of a bold uncomprom- 
ising character, which were particularly ac- 
ceptable ina town where party polities as- 
sumed a very violent tone. Nven then he 
was the great champion for liberty wherever 
he saw it straggling against oppression— 
Waliace and ‘Tell were the heroes of hits ar- 
dent imagtszation; and he longed to signalize 
himself as they had done, in some great oute 
break for freedom and mankind. So enthu- 
siastic did he indecd become on the subject 
of national liberty, thet every struggle for it 
however remote, fired his very soul; and 
when the Grecks were combating for their 
liberty he could hardly restrain himself from 
setting eff and joining their armies. Indeed, 
such at this time were his views, that he se- 
riously contemplated entering the Westpoint 
sademy, the great military school of the 
United States; but fortunately he stayed by 
the printing-press and prepared himself stiil 
more for the great and noble struggle for huy 
manity, in which he was to become the 
heaven appointed and heroic leader. 

Whilst a mere printer’s boy, hevestablish- 
ed a debating society among the apprentices 
in Which they assembled weekly for the pre- 
sentation of original articles and for discus- 
sion ¢ debate; all which has been greatly 
beneficial to him in his after career. ‘This 
debating society was the means of inducing 
iim to give up meditated martial expeditions, 
for it was deeply interesting to him, and with- 
out his presence it must infullibly have gone 
to the ground. 

For several years Mr. Allen never deteet- 
ed his unknown correspcudent, and his ap- 
prentice gloried in his profound secret. — It 
happened, however, that Mr. Allen retired 
from the editorship for a short time, in conse- 
quenee ef illness, and Mr. Cushing, at that 
tine a barrister, took Lis place as editor pro 
This gentleman has reeently been 
minister te the Court of China, and is a man 
of splendid endowments, an eloquent orator, 
and member of Congress. During his edit- 
orship he deteeted the apprentice Garrison 
un@r the signature of A. O. B. but said not 
yuntil Mr. Allen's 
































tome. 





} return, When, to the astonishment of all: par- 
| ties, he announced the “respected correspon- 


or him once more and bring hin | 


Again he was sent to school, and again he | 


helped the deacon to split fireewood. In the | 





j meantime the old man was thinking anxious- 
ly what trade must be found for his boy, who 
would neither be a shoemaker nora cabinet. 
jtmaker, Fortunately he hit upon the print: 
| ing business; that, perhaps might suit him, 
if nothing else did; and for the third time he 
was put apprentice. There is a proverb 
| Which says that the third time pays for all: 
jit was vertified here. ‘The boy at once was 
in his element—this was better even than 
the grammar school which he had mourned 
so at leaving. He wanted nothing whieh 
| the printing house could not aflird him. In 
| Qetober, INL, at the age of thirteen, he was 














articled apprentice of Mr. 


: 
| editor and proprietor of the 











j inspiration about the busi: which seemed 
to call forth all the powers and energy of his 
soul; he found also through newspapers and 
| journals from every part of the country, that 
| information after which his mind was erav- 
jing. He had always had, even when « 
} young, a perfectly ravenous 
knowledge of all kinds, i 





appel 
ap] i 








| Was at any time irresistible; and in his inter- 
vals of wood-catting and running errands, he 
was always absorbed in the marvels of some 
romance or other of the Mrs. Radelitfe school. 
Now, however, a wider and much hicher 
sphere of knowledge was opened to him, and 
he availed himself to the utmost of every 
means which the printing-louse aTorded for 
the improvement of his mind. wiunately 
for him Mr. Allen was a man capable of ap. 
preciating the character of his studious ap- 
preotice, who, at the same time that he seiz- 
ed every opportunity of gathering up infor. 
mation, Was steady, industrious, and remark- 
ably apt in the mechanical part of the busi- 
ness. William Garrison was bora a printer; 
and so great is the pleasure he takes even 








he was put to a grammar schovl, which ap-' now in the mere manual labor of printing, 


| Mr. Allen for some time in Alaba 


jinade perfectly happy. by finding himself the | 

Sphraim W. Allen, | 
Vewburyport Hers | 
lie was now in his element; he feltjan | 


dent’ and the industrious apprentice to be 
identical Mr. Allen, instead of being an- 
noyed at the trick that had been put upon 
him so long, at once acknowledged the tal- 
ent of his young assistant, most kindly en- 
coursged him in every way, and henceforth 
associated him in the editorship of the paper 
—@eing clad, like a wise man, to avail hiin- 
self of the talent which was so near hin; 
and such. indeed, was the confidence that 
this excellent man placed in him, that when 
he wes but nineteen, during the absence of 
ya, the ed- 
itorship of the paper, and the entire manage- 
went of the printing-oflice, was confided to 
his care. Tt was aa honcrable testimony to 
the young man’s integrity and ta 
he vowed within himself to be worthy of the 
trust reposed in him. His powers seemed 
increased by the demand made upon them; 
he believed nothing beyond his attainment, 
1 was inconceivably happy. At that time 
sleep seemed hardly requisite for him; he 
worked all day at the printing-oflice—not on- 
ly attending to the editorship, but even tak- 
ing partin the manual labor—and devoted 
the whole night to writing and study. His 
political models were Junius and Fisher 
Ames, one of the most beantiful and noblest 
minds of America, and one who died broken- 
hearted, because his country fell short of the 
celestial height to which he aspired for her. 
The character of this great and good man 
was the youth’s admiration, as his essays 
were his models for composition. He wrote 
at this time under the signature of Aristides, 
a series of Essays on National Affairs forthe 
Salem Gazette, which were immediately cap- 
ied into Walsh's National Gazette, the mest 
distinguished literary and scientific paper of 
America, accompanied by highly eulogiste 
remarks. This was the greatest triumph tie 
young writer had yet received; and, to a- 
hanee it still more, the authorship was at- 
tributed to the Hon, Timothy Pickering, one 
of the greatest minds of his country, and one 
who takes rank with the most distinguished 
revolutionary heroes and statesmen of his na- 
tive land. 

la December, 1925, having served upwanls 
of seven years, his apprenticeship termina- 
ted, honorably to himself, and after having 
given the utmost satisfaction to his master— 
As might be expected, poor uld deacon Bart- 
lett had felt the greatest pride in his caseer; 




































_ sv conscientiously by himself. 








it Was a supreme happiness to him that the 
first gentlemen of the town, and great politi- 
cians In the country, took notice of his young 
sit Backiel Bartlett alone 
veing.  "Phrough his 
whole course his mother, the poor sick nurse 
of Baltimore, was his eounseilor and friend. 
From his letters sie was aware of the moral 
and intelleetnal advance of her son, and her 
spirit became his onward and upward eom- 
panion, Like a guardian angel, she was ev- 
er with him; her letters were as talismans 
about his heart. The mother, at the distance 
of six hundred miles—the Poor Wom inthe 
sick-nurse, whose offices of love had not, 
even for her, the luxury of free giits—was 
forming the while the spirit of one of the 
noblest, purest, truest diseiples who ever trod 
in *heYooisteps of Him who died for man- 
kind. Blessed be such mothers, for they 
make the benefactors ef the world! 

A short time before young Garrison's term 
of apprenticeship expired, his mother, who 
had long spoken of her failing health, wrote, 
begging that she might yet once more sce 
him in the flesh before she died 3 and his mas- 
ter kindly gave him permission to make this 
long journey. ‘he mother and the son met; 
but what a change in the appearance of that 
mother! When he parted from her she was 
in her full swength and beauty—now he did 
not recognize her: sorrow for her unhappy 
son James had brought her to the brink of 
the grave. It was a heart-rending meeting 
to hin; the effect upon her, however, was 
otherwise, and scarcely had he been five min- 
utes with her when she seemed his own beau- 
tiful mother again; for the glorious mind wes 
not dimmed—her noble heart was not chilled 
—and the countenance again beamed with 
the light as of youth. His visit seemed to in- 
fuse new life into her; and the few days they 
spent together were days of unclouded happi- 
hess—days which left an influence upon his 
being that time could never efface. Searce- 
ly had he left her, however, when the flame 
of life, whieh had for a moment brightened 
into such clear splendor, again sunk to revive 
no more, and in six weeks she died. His 
sister, Who had been sent for by his moter, 
had died also of the yellow fever, twelve 
months betore her own death. 

After leaving Mr. Allen, and probably in- 
duced to the step by the great success which 
had attended his writings whilst with that 
gentleman, he purchased, and mainly through 
the pecuniary assistance of his frend, Mt. 
Allen, a newspaper, the name of which he 
imnedialely altered to that of the Free Press, 
altering at the same time its polities to those 
This 

yas a great uadertaking for so young a man; 
aad ifiadustry and ability could have ensur- 
edgits success it musthave succeeded. ‘The 
whole of the editing and the greater part of 
the manual labor, were performed by himself 
alone; he worked through the whole of most 
nights, and his editorial articles were set up 
in type without ever being committed to pa- 
per. This, great as was the labor, was of 
Infinite service to him, by eompelling him 
to a rapid aad clear style of thought. ‘The 
character of the paper soon attracted the at- 
tention of the editorial fraternity ; but they, 
unfortunately, could not alone support the 
paper. Vartous adverse circumstances war- 
red againstit; agents were dishonest, and the 
young editor could command no capital to 
meet Josses3; in six months, therefore, this 
first effort of his laudable ambition was giv- 
en up, and he found himself burdened by 
what was to hima large amout of debt. 

Life had now assumed a gloomier and 
more carnest character; and the first page of 
this new chapter opened with a sorrowful 
leave-taking of his dear kind friends of New- 
beryport, and the setting ont to Boston to 
seek employment as a journeyinan, whose 
earnings, alas ! could no longer be consider- 
ed his own. ‘lo Boston he came, with high 
and honorable aspirations, but still with a 
depression of heart which was not lightly to 
be overcome. It was humiliating to the pride 
of one who bad Leen a successful editor to 
solicit Work as a journeyman; and then the 
debt, and the journeyman’s small wages, 
were for ever associated in his mind. He 
was no longer the tree and happy youth that 
he had been! 

Jn Boston he knew buat one person,a prin- 
ter, Who kept a boarding-house ; but he for- 
tunately was a kind-hearted man, who ecor- 
dially received him under his roof, and assid- 
uously sought for employment for him. Sev- 
eral weeks, however, elapsed before any em- 
ployment was found, and then he was enga- 
ged as a journeyman by David Lee Chiid, 
who at that time conducted a tri-weekly pa- 
per. Here he labored with unremitting as- 
siduity, gain working both by night and 
day, and had at length the happiness of dis- 
burdening himself of some of his debts. In 
the course of 1827 he was engaged on the 
National Philanthropist, a paper devoted to 
the subject of fofa/ abstinence, and the fi 
paper in the world which was the advocate 
of this cause; and here it was that he be- 
came himsell, from principle, a tee otaller. 
Atter working upon this paper for some tine 
as a journeyinan, I passed into another pro- 
prietorship, and he became itseditor, Whilst 
occupying this situation, Providence was 
gradually leading him through a chain of 
circumstances to the commencement of that 
great Jabor of love in which he should stand 
forth like his great Master, to preach liberty 
to the eaptive—to bind up the broken-heart- 
ed, and let the oppressed go free. 

A little Quaker, hardly beyond a dwarf in 
stature, labouring likewise under the infirmi- 
ty of deafness, Benjamin Lundy by name, 
Was the first man in the United States who 
devoted his life to the abolition of Slavery.— 
Small as was his outward frame, he possess- 
eda soul of Jarge capacity; he was gifted 
with great power of endurance, unquencha- 
ble zeal, wonderful perseverance, and the 
utmost disinterestedness of purpose. This 
man was the editor of a paper called the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, published 
in Baltimore, and devoted wholly to the abo- 
lition of Slavery. Garrison read this paper. 
Hitherto he bad net turned his mind to this 
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subject, but at once the enormity and foily 


‘of this great national sin of Slavery, and the 


outrage practiced through it upon humanity, 
burst upon his soul, and a new purpose and 
atm Was given to his existence. A burden 
of huinan woe was laid epon him, and he 
vowed heneetorih to consecrate bis life, es 
far as profitable, to the deliverance of his en- 
slaved countrymen, Whilst this new path 
of duty was. opening before him, in 1823, a 
deputation was sent to him from Bennington, 
in the Siate of Verment, where the fine of 
his singular devotion and creat talent had 
yone, to requegt him to go to that town and 
establish a paper there, iwainly with a view 
to the re-election of Jolin Quiney Adoms to 
the Presidency of the United Stat 
went there, and started a paper en 
Spirit of the Times, wiich, whilst it warmly 
espoused the cause of Mr. Adams, was main- 
ly devoted to the promotion of peace, tempe- 
rance, and moral form, including the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Shortly after his coming to 
Bennington, also, he ventured to eal! a pub- 
lic meeting for the purpose of sending peti- 
tions to Congress for the abolition of slave- 
ty; and in tue course of a few weeks had 
the happiness of sending the most numerous- 
ly signed petition that had ever been presen- 
ted to Congress from any state on that sub- 
ject. This -activity in his favorite cause, 
together with the extraordinary tilent exhib- 
ited by this young co-worker, attracted the 
attention of Benjamin Luady, who inmmedi- 
ately made a journey from Baltimore to the 
Green Mountains to visit him. Personal 
knowledge only increased his udimiration and 
respect, and he most earnestly requested that 
he would join hand and heart with him in 
this great cause, and become joint-editor 
with him in the manageiment of bis paper.— 
In compliance with the good man’s earnest 
wish, and in order, likewise, to find a vent 
for that tidé of slavery opposition which was 

















| 





vehemently struggling within him, Garrison 
consented, and in the autumn of (829 remo- 


ted himself to the cause for which God had 
so evidently appointed hi. 


ry, an immense dif-rence soon discovered | 
itself in their views respecting its abolition. 
Lundy, perhaps intlienced by the somewhat 


gious society to which he belonged, and 
which practice is utterly at varianee with the 
bold uncompromising spirit of its commence- 
ment, had been misled by the égnus faluus 
of “gradual emaneipation,” which, as hos 
been wittily chserved, means * half way be- 
tween now and never!’ Garrison, on the 
contrary, Was convinced, both by reason and 
reflection, that immediate and unconditional 
emancipation was the only remedy and atone- 
ment for the one¥mity of Bla ~ We 

a marked difference betweenthe men. L 
dy, however, whocould not himself embrace 
these broad principles of right, with a libe- 
rality which was worthy of him, permitted 
his new associate to advocate in their paper 
those doctrines which he held and the first 
number of their journal hoisted the banner of 
what was called * Inmediateism,” 
tradistinction to the old and hitherto eonsid- 
strong sensation was immediately produced, 
notonly in the Southern but in the Northern 
States. This was a view of th i) 
which moderate men could not entertains 
and Garrison and his paper were considered 
as fanatical and dangerous. Lundy's ehar- 





questt 


avail; the supporters of the paper fell off on 
allhands; and the slaveholders, especially 
those of Maryland, determined to erush the 
publication under the form of law. ‘The op- 
portunity to do this occurred in the spring of 
1830, It happened that a merchant of New- 
buryport, named Francis ‘Todd, a fellow- 
townsinan of Garrison’s in his early years, 
sent one of his ships to Baltimore Jadened 
with slaves fur the Southern market. The 
fact of this man, whom he had known from 
childhood, having engaged in this horrible 
and unchristian traffie, excited in Garrison's 
breast the utmost indignation. Moreover, as 
a New England man, he resolved to show to 
the Southern siuveholders that he was no res- 
pector of persons, and that he was as ready 
to denounce Northern as Southern participa- 
tion in the guilt of the slave system. He 
reprobated in his paper, therefore, the conduct 
of Mr. Todd, in sueh terms as he thought 
his crime merited, He declared that there 
was no difference in principle between the 
foreign and domestic traffic in ** slaves and 
the souls of men;” and, therefore, ifany mon 
deserved imprisonment for life, for a ertinina! 
act, it was Mr. ‘Todd. Mr. ‘Todd, of course, 
was exasperated; and, stimulated by the 
slaveholders of Baltimore, broug! t an action 
against Garrison for libel. On the trial, Gar- 
rison proved, by the-custom-house books, that 
the number of slaves actually conveyed by 
the vessel exceeded that stated in the paper. 
But the greater the truth the greater the libel. 
Besides this, the Judge before whom he was 
tried, one Nicholas Brice, was a man notori- 
ous for his pro-slavery principles, and ex- 
tremely anxious to annihilate Mr. Garrison's 
dangerous paper. ‘The jury, too, Was a pack- 
ed one, pet nothing could be expeeted but 
that he should be convieted of libel,—of se- 
riously damaging the character of a man by 
charging him with carrying on a tr Me which 
is authorized and protected by law! 

A fine was imposed which Garrison was 
unable to pay. He was taken to prison, and 
confined ina cell which had just been vae 
ted by a murderer, who had pid the extreme 
penalty of the law. After he had been up- 
wards of a month in prison, he was liberated 
through the intervention of a perfect stranger 
to himself, but ene who had become acqnaia- 
ted with his noble character through the pa- 
per on which he and Lundy were engaged. 
Arthur Tappan, a well-known merchant and 
philanthropist, of New-York, forwarded one 
hundred dollars, the amoust of fine; and the 
champion of emancipation was again abroad. 

Doring bia imprisonment, however, his 
time was well employed: he wrote an ac- 
count ot his mock trial, which was publish- 

















ed and circulated fer aud wide throughout 


in cone | 


| 
ved to Baltimore; and from that doy devo- | 


Accordant as Benjamin Lundy and Wil- | 
liam Lloyd Garrison were on the matin ques | 
tion of the impolicy and sinfulness of Slave- | 


timid and juste milieu practicé of the reli- | 
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ered liberal opinion of ** Gradualism.’ A | 


acter and his former moderation were of no) 


| ported weekly. 


' upon it favorably. 


the States; and like secds of fire scattered a« 
broad, it kindled every where, even in the 
Southren States, a spirit of indignation, and 
ealled forth the sympathy of every generous 
heart towards the sufferer, He employed 
many hours also in making the very walls of 
his prson-cell the cloquent preacher of liber- 
ty. Oa these white-washed tablets he wrote 



















denunciations of Slavery and its abettors; he 
proclaimed bis own innceence, and ealied 
upon all to combat, nay, even suffer in the 
great cause of God and mun. Of these ree 





merkable inseriptions we will present our 
reicers with two sonnets,—the first intend- 
ed to tand strengthen any future un- 
for upint of that cell, who might 
like himself! be doomed to inhabit it, though 
svilty of no other evinoe than that of endeav- 
coring to dethrone tyranny ‘and 
peace and ewill among anems 

according Ao oft jodgmeattie’ one 
noblest giTusions that ever left the pen o 


06%, * 









; » & 
Piisoner! within these massive walls elose 
pent, 
Guiitless of horrid crime or trivial wrong, 
Bear nobly up against thy punishment, 
And in thy innocence be great and strong! 
Perehance thy fault was—love to all man- 
kind; 
Thou didst cppose some vile, oppressive 
7 law, 
Or strive all human fetters to anbind, 
Cr wouldst not bear the implements of 
war. 
What,then? soon repent the 
deed? 
A martyrs crown is richer than a king's! 
Think it en honor with thy Lord to bleed, 
And glory ‘midst the intensest sufferings? 
Though besten—imprisoned—put to open 


shane— 


Dost thou so 


Vine shall e:balm and magnify thy name. 
IL. 
TUE FREEDOM OF THR MIND. 
High walls and huge the bedy may confine, 
And iron gates obstruct the prisoner's gaze; 
And mossive bolis may bafile his design, 
Aud vigilaat keepers wateh his devious 
ways 
Yet scorus the immortal mind this base con- 
trol! . 
No ehains can bind it and no cell ineloses 
Sitter than light it flies from pole to pole, 
Aud in a fash from earth to heaven it 





‘Tt leaps from mounteto" mou ’ 
val a! 4 









ale pate be 
It wonders, plucki hohe: + fruits 

Seuten oe peyed ies 
It visits home to 
‘ Ociieswe port 





This remarkable “little poem, to 
two lines of which we would Py cularly 
call our readers’ attention, was the’ instantas 
neous outbreak of feeling on his being im- 
tered in his cell, The jailor shot the bolta 
and turned the key, and the prisoner, thrill- 
ing with the energy and inspiration of truth 
and genius, inseribed this manly defiance of 
idieial tyranny en the walls which enclos- 
ed him, 

On coming out of prison, the Apostle of 
freedom found new difficulties in his path; 
many hearts had grown timid, and noehureh 
or hall could be obtained in Baltimore for the 
delivery of a course of lectures against Slav- 
‘The paper, also, in which he was as¢ 
soriated with Lundy conld no longer be sup- 
Ile retived, therefore, from 
it, and its original proprietor again resumed 
its management as a monthly publication. 

For some time the American Colonization 
Scciety had been exciting great attention in 
the United States, and Mr. Garrison, before 
coming to Baltimore. was disposed to look 
Ile believed that its ob- 
as represented—the abos 
lition of the forcign slavestrade, and the 
‘ ligstion of Afriens On mingling, 
however, With the most worthy and intellie 
cont free colored people of Baltimore, he dis- 
covered that the society in truth vindicated 
the right of property in human flesh; was in 
fiver of yr.cual abolition only on condition 
iat the slave should be transported to Afri- 
eo, from whieh his ancestors, not himself, 
hits that it held the ferocions pre 
judice against a sable complexion to be nate 
ural, and. as it asserted, one not in the pows 
er of religion to eradieate, becouse it was the 
“ordination of Providence.” ‘The society, in 
fact, was only a cunning device of the slave. 
holders to banish the free colored people, 
that the slaves might be held in more perfect 
bondage. 

At this time the sosiety was universally 
populor. ‘The most eminent statesmen and 
persons of all political parties gave it their 
support, and fiiteen of the states had offieial- 
ly sinctioned it; besides which, every reli- 
cious denomination was enlisted in its cause. 
VWohen the true nature of this society first re- 
vealed itself to Garrison, he could searcely 
believe lis senses. Tle stood alarmed and 
astounded at view of the tremendous conflict 
which was epening before him against dis- 
cuised eruvity, hypocrisy, and fraud. What 
was he, ¢ ued the weaker spirit within him, 
that he should arraign sach an august as so- 
ciation belore the bar of publie justice }— 
What was le—a young man without station, 
without influential connections, without 
wealth, and without any supporterst What 
could such an one, just liberated, too, from 
prison, do against the million? So reasoned 
the huimen nature of the man; but the stron 
spirit said—"Raise up thy voice ton outraged 
humanity—unveil the insinuating misch f, 
and leave all to God!” 

Accordingly he went to the North, and for 
some time found it impossible to obiain a 
public hearing. In Boston, not a chapel or 
public hall would epen its doors to him.— 
Finding all his attempts to disseminate his 
doctrines in this way fruitless, he resolved 
upon presenting himself as the apostle of 
freedom on the Common—a sort of public 
park—and under the free canopy of heaven 
to make the unfettered winds, as it were, bie 
heralds to carry abroad the thander-tones of 
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his great argument, ‘To ont thinhi 
fitter teaiple for the enuneiation ef his « 
trines could have been foun! 
a circumstance, whieh eon 
proofand a repro 
doctrine which 7 ree 
ers, at length » re 
tion of a roef. 

Paine, infidels by pr 
free use «ft! 
tights of iman. In : 
he first proclaimed ‘iiberty to th 




















and the opening of the prisca t+ thom that 
Sg “Pama bell in Cartett- 

t id he, at the close af Lis course of 
lectures, ‘and Boston is professedly a Clirise 
tian city; hence PT bins while fo aca cone 





Strained to ; 
ity of what is ealled iy 
tianity of the day.” 


the s Upotior bet nate 








needs no comment; by their fieits 4 
krow them. 
Great as was the farce of e¢ ' 





7, nen 


duced in many minds by these | 
flue Mr. 


of wealth and i 
Garrison—tor is 
his reform too radieal, an 













uization Society, & at 
war, was an idol which the so-. literal 
and philanthropic worshipped. "sor was 





there yet any pulls! 
disseminate his principles. 
had already ruined severil on 
none would now len! thir ¢ 
subject; much less would ary cupotsdist ene 
bark his solid dollars in s> 
terprise. 
alone, and without the moans of cor 
ing a single penny, counted the eos: 
reat warfare for humanity. He hod 
ing to lose but his lif), and thet he woe wil- 
ling to sacrifice, if God sowiliod. Tie spir 
it was as indomitable as bie henrt wae ne tte 
and he resolved, at all hatird«, te 
Stil without money, how e 
less carry on, a paper? — bila frients abook 
their heads at his “finitien 
Ifow was the vt of his prper to be 
brought out, muc e sustained | 


pitnelsles 
rs, amd 
te the 


stenye 


moriions om ete 
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Garrison, at this moment ataniing 
man f- 
ert: 








noth. 
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Thanks, howe: cond ald Erckiel 
Bartlett, he was a printer, and knew how 
set types, and work at the 7 ~. He bud, 





besides this, a stout, sturdy-soulea froeond, 
one Isaae Knipp, whom he hid boos fron 
childhood, and who, like hin. cil) wosia 
printer. With this man he took caine), 
and, when two determined, vreat-rminied 
men take counzel together, it would he 
strange if something did not reau!t fron it— 
They wore both poor, could net command an 
sixpence of capital between them, but then 
they could work !—out of that mah areat 
things might be accouplished. ‘I 
also, a third iman, a rautual friend of 









theirs, 





a foreman ina printing establitment, who 
‘might help them, and to hin they weot— 
They engaged themselves to lina as journes- 


men, on condition that their labour should 
cover the expenses ofethis important paper, 

which, even before it saw the d.y, was enti- 

tled the Liherator. 

On the first of January 153i,the first num- | 
ber of this journal wis published. Ttwosan 
era in the history of emancipation; and 
though, in the first instance, free colored pens 
ple Were al:nost its sole supporters, it was 
fot many weeks before its bold and noble 
goa 9 were ina condition to purchase a 
ittle «second-hand type, and an old press, 
which they set up ina stall, obscure upper 
room, in the old Merchant's Hall, Many a 
yigantie result livs had its cbseure beginning 
nsuch small upper rooms. ‘Where was a 
time when the Anti-Corn-law League had no 
better place of meeiiag for ils hait-dowen 
members—nay, even the very apostles preach: 
ed and promulg:tel Christianity itself in 
“small upper chambers.” 

Tor several years"the Livera’or was isaae | 
from this humble room, which also, fora 
considerable portion of that ti served its 
undaunted, indefatigable proprietors as print. 
ing-cflice, counting-lhouse, evting-room, bed- 
room, &e. “There is a sal sublimity in 
the history of this paper, sad a graadeur be- 
yond that of hings inthe noble tWemperimner, 
self-denial,s and uneonquerabie tatiade of 
the men who conducted it. Sueered at, 
scolled at, threatened, persceatel. they still 
held on; high-hearted champions inthe ecuse 
of humanity and freedom. ‘Toank God, for 
such instances a9 those of the true heroic ! 

During the time ef which we are now 
writing, Garrison and Koipp lived in the 
most frugal manner: their dict was prinet- 








er 








pally bread and water; their luxury a little | 


milk, The manual labor of the paper was 
performed by themselves alone; aul, ia ad- 
dition to his share of this, Garrisca lid also 
todischarge the duties of editor, which were 
laborious enough. But, as we siid before, 
the men Were heroes, and to the true herote 
mood there is neither difficulty nor impedi 
ment which cannot be overcome. Whe 
they were wearied, and worn down with ex- 
cessive toil, they remembered the lish-driven 
slave, and with a cheerful spirit they went 
along their arduous and ragged path. 
Though the Liberator made its way but 
slowly among the white population, it erea- 
ted the utmost exasperation amon the slave- 
holders. A desperate outbreak of the slaves 
in Virginia was attributed to Garrison and 
his influence; and searcely a diy passed 
without his receiving letters, containing clial- 
lenges to fight him, or the ‘nost brutal and 
fiend-like thieats of abduction, or assassina- 
tion. Undaunted either by threat or intimi- 
dation, he published some of these brutal 





‘ 
and vulgar letiors in the columns of his pa- 
per, that the world might see of what spirit 
their writers were. ‘The fear and hatred of 
him increased more and more in the South- 


ern States, and at length threats and insults ever it went, and it went fir and wide, the 
ceased to be private affiirs, for the State ef | most unparalleled excitement. 


Georgia offered, through its Legislature 
reward of five thousand dollars for his if 
His eseape was truly miraculous. 

On New Year's Day, 1532, just twelve 
months after the commencement of the L/- 
erator, another grain of mustard-seed in the 

cause of emancipation wis sown, by 
formation of the first Aati- 
ty* in America. 











—among 
men of grea 
successfull 


desi 
tien Socket . which he was enibled 
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This 


the 
own cause. 
ded America. 


unmasking the true nature and 


cial documents of their own body. 


In England, the Celoni 


tion Society was looked upon as the salva- 


® On the principle of Immediste L 
pation. [Be isvosne. 
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Slavery Socie- 
This, likewise, was organ- 
ized by Garrison, and consisted of twelve | 
members—a small, but an apostolic number 
whom were David Lee Child, the 
husband of Lydia Maria Child, and other | 
t influence and high standing.— | 
He had also in this year the sitisfaction of 


the so often mentioned Coloniza- 
to do 


was at once a greet step gained in bis 
Sill, this triumph only regar- 
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ity ded to tt 





















if e§ vas » skies, 
: clortous seleme of Christian 
' bowers to uSstenish the 
rt. jot Cresson, a menber of 
sue nds, bat as arraut des 
f ihe colored mony was then travelling in 
© try, iting public mectings, and 
ning a ¢ bes ow nd enthuses 
v tth> bere dj ‘ 
Ni t titemment ! 
atid ge vech, | 
sleep Pace, Clarkson : 
ton. ! hating Aolitionists 
f i that s misloliy him 
Wil t. hav fm Soon thr “'y 
the tu Jenenty denon !him. 
Cjesety « te a dearria ” 
Lawasy fey itis paper at bore, ay !- 
trtest. is s for hin to lea ue 
tl ats tee tne eutt Tie 
ms Sehoone col its agent str "iret 
delude the British pulite, thot, ot 1 risks, 
he cesolved te come over to Boglend for 
this purposss Iu May $005, areordingty he 
eame, a Stranver, and unauth 
tofleer rol liaving here, as in 







wWarlire eyrainst 


rage which had 





svize! put! fiverably as 
it had tely, howewer, : 
the (alee ts eeldom ae fold ae the true; and 
Creston, who Raew gerfee’le well the real 
mature of hind and the eceroty’s designs, made 
buta feeble oo mcettion t9 tus unlooked-for 
aoe? foreyidoble en uey on new ground; and | 
in three onthe pts eoreer in: England was 
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| 
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sudden and 


yrougut toa 


orioue end.—- 


















fe In ft this eountre for A caa convicted 
impost rand eotered shame and dis 
: tortind, on the | 

with evecesa: his} 

le, earnest aninner aul demein r, in| 
iwhich treth ved raced ygrestness were so | 
fir repressed, jastonthy reeommended | 
! ad a eto ewery kintred mteds | 
cre be teft this country, he | 

mnof reeetving a in ome | 

vainst the fetely trimaphont 

HiKs% ity. sizned by Wilbertoree, 
Forve}! B ‘hey, Cropper, of Liv- 
erpool, George Stephen, Wiltem Smith, 


Lord Sofi td, Pentel OTC onne dl, and others, 
1 Hoo hadimany m d friendly 
interviews with Wilbcrforee, shortly before 
his Ceath, whieh took ploee while he remain- 
fedin Bogut. ibe lied only afew weeks 
latter he tid signed the protest; and Mr. Gar. 
| rison has bees heard to sow, that he consid. 
lers itagone of tre toe) nehole privileqes of 
ibis life to have attended that good mon’s fa- 
i neral in Westminster Aboew, | Poor Clark- 
Daonvattharsime blind, and ina feeble state 
(of health, could not eredit the deception 
‘whieh hud be ractived upon him, and re- 








“1 interesting a 














fuaed to sion the protest, Afterwards, how. 
ever, boring recovered Lis sight, and being 
awhle terest, ant jodie for himself, he ad- 





reseed a loog Jeter to Garrison, which was 
publish in 6, indigmreNy reprobating 
the deceptive conrae pursued hy the Coloni- 
aution Society, throvgh theis agent in this 
cat ety. 

During his visit to wil, Gorriaon 
erme veqiainted with atge Thompaon, 
aml imprese dhe hie zest, moral interpidity, 
and wonderful eloquence, beeought him to 
viait the Untied States, and to heeeme a co- 
adjotor with hiw, and the little handful of 
Lpersecuted Abolittoniete there— te ecme 

over and help them,” us the Apostles would 
i howe avd. 
| "Phe report of Garrison's labers in Eng- 
land had erossed the Atlantie before him, 
‘and on hig arrival in New York te found 
placards poated through the city, stating that 
“the Tnfimons (sarrieon’ had arrived, and 
was to be present on a certiin evening at a 
public meetiag, “and the friends of order, 
therefore, in the citv’——alias, the friends of 
Slavery—“ were invited te and hur- 
ry him to the tar-kettle The whole city 
wasin a stite of excitement: the hotels 
filed with roff Tea Ss 
States, who ottere “Ie most te 
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reats against hin, No son! interfered in 
Lis behalf, on the eontrary, the daily papers 
were filled with inflnnatory articlessesteulae 
ted only the mere to tiiffime the public mind. 
There is something pererly sublime ia the 
spectacle of one tan, who bes no other rate 
of comluet, onder any citeumstaneces, but 
peace and love, standing alone, ae it were, in 
an infuriated city. putting bis life in) his 
hand, trosting all to Good, and fearing no 
win. 

When the hour ef holding the meeting 
eame, he walked to it, seeompanied only by 
one firm-hearted trae friend, who vowed neve 
er to desert hin, let the peril be what itmight. 
A furious mob of several thousands surroun- 
ded the hail, esger to wreak their vengeaner 
,uponkin. Bat he stood in a panoply stron- 
i ger than steel, He returned uninjured, It 
, Was an eventful evening, however, never to 

be forgotten; one of those oceurreneces ina 
life which ceive a eoloring and a force to its 
after career. Garrison was a firmer and more 
determined jan from that day; and what 
was better still, the public mind was irresis- 
tibly drawn to the subjeet, and inany, who 
had hitherto beea 
ward as avowed partisans of emancipation 
That cause was worth examining for whieh 
good men were ready to die. 
| A spirit was aroused whieh the 
‘party had not anticipsted, and a witional eon- 
vention of the fricuds of emancipation wes 
ealled in Philadelphio. From every part of 
the free States, delegutes assembled 3 and, 
amid peril and persceution, the present A- 
, meriean Anti-Slavery Society was formed.— 
Garrison drew its Declaration of Sentiments, 
and this, like seeds of fire, produeed wher- 











iverers, now ene for- 





Slivery 





| Of Garrison bit) sinned before, his sin was 
' now tenfold. On all hands, the principles 
lof theroughsoing emancipation spread, and 
the cause soon after received a powerful ally 
in the person of George Thompson, who ar- 
rived inthe autumn of 1431, resolved, like 
his friend, to use every power whieh God had 
given hia, to bring into seorn and abter- 
rence the enormous quilt of Slavery. His 


wa 















sssion to the Anti-Slavery cause made an 
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Ia its 
’ 
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era tory, and in proportion as that 
| eause s and assumed amore fivorible 
aspect, all the more fierce and aosparing 
its adversaries. Like a fiery blast from 
the tropi 3 was sent forth the enurses of the 
slavehuliing Stutes, Seni 
leternal bated and immiticable vengeance, 
were sent from the South to step, by any 
ineans, this alarming growth of free princi- 
ples, and, to a certain extent, these efforts 
were not without their effect. During this 
| year, 1825, almostevery Anti-Slavery assem- 
ble was broken up by moboeratic violence, 
and the whole land seemed given up to anar- 
Disperse!, but not disheartened, ibe 











lisseries, Vowing 

















| the Anti-Slavery movement. 





en t counsel together, resolved to die r 
er than abandon a cause whieh they believed 
to be holy ia the sightof heaven, 

a vi . 

Thompson and G 
objects of pe 
ene 
lived, were « 
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arrison were the especial | 
ar hatred, evidences of which, | 
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iv eceuzrence. Ove morn: | 









ing in September, bats, for instance, a eile | 
lows was found erected before Garrison's | 
Coor, with two ropes suspended therefrom, 


Lyneh’s Law.’ 


1 CfOSS= this inscription — Judy 
* One of the repes was tne 





tended for Thompsonand the other for Garri- 
sone Wet, thro all this, these men wee 
t daunted nor disconrawed; their souls 





row only the more eatnestas dangerand de- 





ianee thick Again we 
sv nh its of this nature 
are found wimong men; they sanctify and en- 
polle humanity; and, were it net for such as 
these, we rnisht despair of every good eause 
whe isto be reseued from the hands of 











e wieked and the strong! 

ly the following month oeeurred that mem- 
orable mob outrage in Boston, which has left 
a stein on that otherwise noble and enlight- 
ened city. Some little detail of this we must. 
De permitted to give, as it marks, in many. 
ways, the characters of the two parties.— | 
There had existed for some time, in Boston, 
a Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Societe, the members 
of which were of alinost every variety of ieti- 
gious opinion, and amongst them some of the 
mostintedleetual, enlightened, and estimable 
women of the city. These women—exem- 
plary mothers, wives, and daughters—bad 
been amongst the most active co-operators in 
The times an! 
the temper of the times were such, that none 
unprep red to maintain their principles at 
any ecet of slander and abuae, nay, even ol 
lite itscif, would have dured to join its ranks 
heae women were of that class 3 stedfast to 
eat they believed their duty to God and 
humanity. The head of t little band, 
which has vindicoted 30 nobly their right © 
meeting and free discussion, was Maria Wes- 
ton Chapman, of whout Harriet Murtineen 
says—“she is a women of rare intellectual 
vecorplishments, full of reading, and with 
strong aad well-oxereised powers of thought. 
She ts beautiful as the day, tall in her per- 
son, and noble in her carriage, with a voice 
as sweetas a silver bell, and speech as clear 
and sparkling os a running brook.” This 
noble creature, at the head of her bond of 
vloricus women, had announced a meeting 
of their own body, on a Wednesday after- 
noon, This announcement having been made 
from the pulpits of some of the Anti-Slavery 
preachers. varions newspapers of the city 
took up the subjeet, and put forth violent ar- 
ticles for the purpose of inflaming the worst 
passions of the Slavery-loving portion of the 
community. "The shop-keepers, also. in the 
immediate vieinity of the hall in which the 
menting was to be held, petitioned the town 
authorities to prevent it, lest evil should hap- 
pen to them and their wares. Placards were 
posted up, stating, that “that infumons scoun- 
drel, Thompaon, would hold forth that day, 
and that this was a good opportunity for the 
friends of the Union to snake him out, and 
that a purse of one hundred dollars should be 
the reward of hina who would frst drag him 
off to the tar-keitle.”” Such was the spirit cf 
the d 

It was the general beac f that the lives of 
the ladies would bein danger, and when they 
applied to the Mayor for protection at their 
lawful meeting, they were told that ‘they 
were troublesome.’ ‘Troublesome, howev- 
er, they were compelled to be, for their con- 
setences obliged thein to assert their liberty 
of meeting and free discussion. Mra. Chap- 
nan, however, sent to every member a warn- 
ing of the danger that awaited her, leaving 
it then to the discretion of all, whether they 
would atlend cr not. 


th 
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gh to appal the bravest heart that ever | j 
' 





A wob of many thousands, all in the @arh 
of gentlemen, presented themselves before 
the hall, and even filled it before the time of | 
meeting.  * Five-und-twenty Jadiea.”’ says 
Horriet Martinean, “reached the place of mee- 
ting, by presenting themselves three-quarters 
of an hour before the time fixed; five more 
struguled up the stairs, and a hundred were 
turned back by the mob,” with the most un- 
gentlemanly violence. Thirty women were 
in the ball, whieh, being engaged for a pri- 
Vote meeting, was now filled with a frantic , 
rabble. Spite of this, however, the business 
of the meeting began. Mrs. Chapman* 
read an appropriate portion of Neripture, and | 
put np a fervent prayer to God for direction 
and succor, and for the forgiveness of ene- 
mies. The clear, calm tones of her voice 
were heard amid hisses, threats, and eases, 
and the rudest insults. [n the midst of this 
the Mayor entered in the greatest agitation. 
He declared himself unable to disperse the 
nob, orin any way to obtain peace. He ear- 
nestly besought Mrs. Chapman to adjourn 
the meeting, The meeting, therefore w 
adjourned, and the women, attended by the 
city authorities, lett the hall, and passed 
through the mob, as bese they might. | 
Garrison, who had ceme to this meeting | 
merely to escort his young wife, but who had | 
no intention of taking any part ain its busi- | 
Hess, Was seen by the mob, who, disappoint- 
ed at not finding Thompson, at that moment 
the more immediite chject of their vengeance, 
resolved now to seize upon hin instead. He 
was hunted out of the hall; the ery, Out 
with him! = Lyach him!’? was raised; the 
room in Which he had taken refuge was vio- 
lent!y broken into, and hundreds rashed up- 





ws 








on lim witha fury which seemed as it eoutd 
only be appeased by blood. His non-resist- 
ant principles were now put to the test. One 
of his friends rushed forward armed in his 
defense. My dear brother,” said this good 
Christian hero, “you know not what spirit 
you are of. This is the trial of our faith.— 
Shall we give blow forblow.and draw sword 
aguinst sword ? God forbid! If my lite be 
taken, the cause of emancipation will not 
sufler. Giod reigns, and his omnipotence will 
at length be victorious!” 

He at length fell into the hands of the mob; 
trey hurried him toa window, with the in- 
tention of hurling him from it; but, at that 
very moment, one voice from amid the crowd, 
exclaimed, “Do not let us kill him ontright!* 
so he was spared. A rope was then put 
round his body, that he might more easily be 
drgged along the street. A minute or two 
afterwards his young wite, who knew him to 
be in the hands of the mob. looked ont from 
a window and saw him. “Jle was,” seys an 
eye-witness, “in the extremest danyzer. His 
hat was lost, his clothes were almost torn 
from his body; brickbats and stones were 
hurled at him, as they hastled him along to- 
wards the tar-kettle, whieh was preparing in 
a neighboring street; nota voice, not a hand, 
Was raised to save him. ‘The only words 
which ereaped trom the white lips of his 











‘friends ef the slive and ef bamanity, took 


pare 
j the building ia good re; 


j itis a stone e 








io) wife were—""d think my husband will not | landscape which ean be s 


: 


i 
principles 


! 


deny his principles 
Wil not deny | 
infiriate.! eruwd 


mosnreimy husband 
ia 

ragged him onward: 

were like a pack of wolves around their 

In the of their vells and eries, 

a strong, authoritative voiee satd—«He shall 

not be burt! remember, he is am American!” 





These unloohed-for words excited some sym- 

pathy. ©No, he shall notbe hart! re spon- 

ded from one and another, and he was hurri- 
? 


ed 





onto the Mayor's office. where it was ev- 
idently thei intention to deposit: hin, 











this was net the will of the many.and again 
the most violent efforts were made to gain 
possession of bis person, his clothes were 


now literally torn from him, and, as it seein- 
ede nothing less than life would satisfy them! 
Those who witnessed this disgraceful seene, 
assert that nething could exeeed the divine 
caltanese, and ste tfist courage of this brave 


tmnan. His cotrnt nance at the time was like 











that of an apostolic martyrs there was some 
thing awfully beautiful ta iis serenity. Tle 
himech! Ceelared that it seemed te hina 


blessed privilege to suffer thos in the 
of Chnst. | Death ded not presenta repul 
feature. "Phe promises of God sustained his 
soul, so that it wae not only devoid of te 
but reedy to sing aloud for joy! That is the 
spirit of the true martyr. 

Ile wos at length d 
oMee, whenee, being ied by the kind- 
ness of various individue!s who stripped 
themselves to cover him, he was eouveyed 
to prison by order of the Mayor, who, reason- 
ing like a poor-spirited man, thought that, 
by treating hint as a invtelneter, he should 
ify the mob. The mob, however, wes not 
another and more fu- 
to drag him fro the 
. ; with lite, 














ed in the Mayor's 











#9 Casily to be prcifieds 
rious altempt was ina 
a 








e crowd wes yp rheet- 
dis 


re and 
Ye aerey of Pleaven that 


t ; . : 
epedatment, and 


hie 


t 
it 





Was Sit and tht the eity of Boston was 
preserved from tue eterntl stain ef bis pure 
ood 

At leneth he wos ledaed in prison. where, 


With a good conscience and a cheerful 
he sate down in peasee., In the eo 

evening hia friends came te symp 
fjcice with him throueh the erate 
of his prison. 


mind, 


t 
r 






windows 
On the walls of his ecll he 
inscribed, as usual, sume memorable words, 
of which the following are a part—* Willinin 
Lloyd Garrison was put into this cell on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 21, 1835, to save 
hiiin from the violence of a respectable and 
influential mob, who sought to destroy him 
for preaching the abominible and dangerous 
doctrine that all men are ereated equal. and 
that all oppression ts odious in the sight of 
Ged.” 
The next day. after en examination for 
tnere form's sake, he was released from pris- 
om, but, at the earnest entreaties of the city 
authorities, left Boston for a time. 
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ON eR TEL Ot ee et ae PES 
ANTICSLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, JANUARY &, 1847, 


“1 love a 








itation when there is cause for 1 





the alurra bell which startles the inholi- | 





tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed im their heds."—Edmund Burke. 


Oo Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Edit 





ital Corvespondence. 

On entering the village of Kirtland from 
the South, you firet eee that part of it which 
was formerly occupied b 


whose h 


“ 


the Mer:mnous, and 


y 
He t the immediate 


Vicinity of the great Teraple which they rear- 


s were bailt in 


ed when the Church of the Latter Day Saints 


was in its comparative infancy. Most of the 


liouses which they ecenpied are now tenant | 


q 


lesa, and gloom and desolation broods over 
the former homes of the followers of Joseph 
The Tem 


substuntial, and was a handsomely finished 


Smith. tle itself, whieh is a large, 








batlding, bears the marks of premature decay; 
for the wershippers who there assemblegre 
so few in number, they are notable to heep 
f. We were told 


that the Temple at Nauvoo is t 





ice the size 
cf that at Wirthand—the latter, we should 


judge, will sea 







ibeut one thousand persous. 


lee, containing twos; 





| rooms en the first and seeond floors, and a 





somber of small a nts in the attic sto- 
y. On two sides of each room, is a pulpit 


containing four tiers of seats, each seat de- 





igned for the accommodation of three per- 
sons. ‘These we suppose were intended for 
the leacers in the church. ‘They are eush- 
toned and well inished, and bear seme ini- 


tal letters which 





probably full of mean. 
4 


ing to those versed in 
we had 


Tormonisin, but as 








such to explain them, we are 


uw 
ignorant of their signification. The room on 
tre second floor is finished after the same 
pattern as that on the first, but we should 
judge from its somewhat inferior style, that 
ie was designed to be used on more ordinary 
weasions than the basement. Heavy, white, 
oled canvass curtains divide these apartments 
into two or four roomsatthe pleasure of their 
ocupants, So that two or four persons may 
b> preaching in exch at the same time with- 
ot interfering with each other. Curtains 
we also arranged so as to fall over the pulpit, 
ech seat having a separate set, which at the 
will of the three closes around and entire- 
ly exeludes them from the congregation 


‘the view from 
the Terp! 


als 
cedingly beatiful. 


ie steeple which surmounts 
' 


thou 





1 not very extensive, 1s €X- 
Dircetly ! 
rnd you is the village of Kirtland—the 
ccuntry beyond is broken up into miniature 


wlow and a- 


hills and vallies, except where upou the banks 
of the stream which winds among them is 
Wwaich contrasts finely with the somewhat 


! scenery around. ‘Though the pros- 


tTtowea 


the view of the Connecticut, the Northamp- 





fide. Siavwane. 


- 


MIT? 22 eee eS eee oy Ey 





spread the Kirtland flats, the dead level of 


pect is far less extensive, it reminded us of 





yeke. Butwe mustieave the top of the Tem- 
ple for the basement story, in which we held 
our meetings, 

When we reached Wirtland, we found but 
little notice had 
iment. Prot 
the Buel woof it, bet it is likely they ile- 
pended each upon the other to give due no- 





en of out appoint. 


most of the subscribers to 





vably 





kn 


j tice, and the consequence was that but few 


j Were aware of it, Our afternoon meetings 
bwere stall, but in the evening, we had one 





lerable 





half of the Temple filled, and cons 
interest was manifested. At our last meet- 
ing we had soine opposition, though not very 
As we had no 
nt 
pl 
iival we soueht out the 


formidable im its charseter, 


juointanee with any in the plaice, even by 


fepitaution, on our 








yperance Tiouse kept by John Jotinson, 














is but 
one other Peniperance House in that county. 
A 


py intment, we lin 


very excellent stopping pluce. ‘There 


The first thine we saw on entering, Was an 
Anti-Sb.very paper, and we soen fot that 
{ our was on ibolitionist. He and his 
wife ny de their house a pleasint home to us, 
and we would recommend it to all who may 
j be trove Hing that way, as a quiet, neat, and 
| 
| 
} 


Painesville, the place of our next ap- 


! very interesting meetings 


and considerable discussion. General Paine 
—not the Liberty party, but the Whig—took 
exce; lo 
o1 Giddings’ position, and seemed to think 


ion some remarks we tnade up- 


it strat 





hat the more of an abolitionist a 





polidcion was, the more the Disunionists ep- 


j posed him. We endeavered to show how 
groosly inconsistent Joshua R. Giddings was 


and ia, and told the audience that while we 
respected sincerity and consisteney even in 
those whom we believed to be in error, we 
should met yy 


Whose wetions we lm 


: n ouly ¢ se, but those 


expose 


st reward as a violation 


We 


hen Gildings 


of their owe principles or professions. 


Were afterwards tnfermed that w 





was in Painesville he took « inst the 
Disunionists, ridiculed the idea of secession 
from the Government, said it was improcti- 


cable, and that the Disunionists were invely- 


ed in inconsistency so long as they paid tix. 


have been esteemed by bin ae an act of self- 
defense. 


James HH. Vaine—the former Gen- 
) eral—as well as some others, had @ little to 
sey about Liberty party. He declared he 
would again Vole for aman, who, like 
No 


a 


neve 





nitel Lowis, was a member of a pro-slave- 
yeh 
it 


ureh: we he Will wot be with him 





th 


as 







vndreds of other politic 





ement and party ties have 





ons of duty. 


2 


vat 


| He admits t! 


he ¢ 


ty, and the ouly ground he has to stand upon 
while he maintains his present connection 
with a political party and a pro-slavery go- 
vernment, is to be fouad in the idea that the 
(28. Constitution by some possibility, may 
be understood to couvey a different meaning 
from that which the framers designed it to 


possess. in 


the 
who at- 
tended them, and was a good deal disturbed 


by seme of cur rem 


Jur meetings were held 
J 





house oceupied by “Father Keep,’ 


| 


TAS. 


We should have 


| been glad to diseuss the question with him, 
| 


he offered a few unwilling 


remirks, was 


| tounswer Souie questions we put to him ia 
regard to the posiion of Liberty party. 
At Cleveland, we saw Jas. W. Walker, 


l who, ¥ 





» Suppose 
c ly 


*Heverend” prefixed to his name, had not the 
Wesleyan Conference followed bis example 


jand disearded its use. We expeeted to | 


ind 


ia bina a tian whe ied a considerable share | 


ot the p essive spirit of the age, but did 





‘ 





not suppose he was so very decply imbued 





with the pri: 
pleasant 
H 

anee. 


intercourse with him 
In ad 


gave assur. 





tion to a clear pereeption of 
the Right whieh prepares him for its hearty 
r 


ec 





“ption, he has a firmness not easily over- 
come, a geal which wearies wot in weil do- 
ing, aud a soul whieh delights to grapple 
with error, Tlis is the only free pulpit in 
Clevelandé—the only one in whieh practical 





tin dieu of the usual 
varade of theological husks upon which the 


righteousness is taug 


i 
clergy feed their flocks. ‘The consequence 
is, that he is feared and hated by nominal 


1 
al 


professors, While the avowed skeptic cannot 
but recognize in his adveeaey of pure and un- 
defied religion a3 it exists in the sight ef 
God the th tu 


humanity and whiew bumariiy needs. 


Mather, a system tis suited 
Jas. 
W. Walker is undouitedly duing a great 
work; his labors in behalf of reform cannot 
but be eifvetive, 
Vesleyan Church at Cleveland, he holds 
Anti-Slavery, Peace and ‘Temperance meet- 
He at- 
tended the Convention at Chagrin Falls and 
added greatly to its interest. Although we 
differ with him in regard to the position oe- 
cupied by the Wesleyan Church, yet we feel 


’ 
t 


ings throughout the neighberhood. 


assured that when he sees we are in the righ 


he will stand by us. The Convention at the 
Falls continued three days, and was well at- 
tended except on the morning of the first day, 
when the weather was exceedingly stormy. 
“hose in attendance were interested in the 


discussions as was evident by the attention 


they paid and the many questions they ask- | 


ed. 





We expected to return home immediately 
on the close of the Chagrin Conveation, but 
the friends at Franklin urged us to hold a few 


mectings in their town; to this we consent- 


*Mory S. Parker, whe wae President.-- | or meadows, and the ether peinte ef the ed, but the shortness of the novice and other ; venience. 


“. 


es, received letters through the P. OL, &es | 


so our attack,as the General ealled it, should | 


‘ostitution is pro-shives | 


| but he appeared rather eautions, and thengh | 


. would be entitled to have | 


‘iples of reform as our bricf but! 


Besides preaching in the | 





us buts 





all audiences. ‘They have a strange 
hind of religious teachers there. The M. E. 
Minister, who attended one of our meetings, 
hos mot yet emerged from the dark age of 
eridoalisin. Tle said that were he a slavee 
tolder, although he would give immediate 
freedom to his bondmen, he was not satisfied 
it would be best to liberate the slaves gene- 
rilly without preparation. Te seemed to 
have no appreciation of the doctrine of imme- 
diate repentance as applied to. the slavehold- 
er. ‘The Pres! yteriun minister, whose name 
is Trecy.and who wes formerly a missionary 
to China, has singular ideas of what consti- 
tutes the character of a christian. Ina pri- 
vate interview which he had with us, he exe 
pressed himself of opinion that a slaveholder 
might be a christian, thonght that John News 
ton was one When engiged inthe slave-trade 3 
a lolthough he believed habitual horse-steal- 
ing weuld prove that the man who practised 
itwas not right, yet he believed a man might 
steel a single horse and be a christian; said 
that Peter was one when he denied his Lord 
and Master and repeatedly swore he knew 
hin net. The man was certainly consistent 
in niost of these posijions; for it it does not 
destroy a man’s christian character te steal a 
‘man, he is a good church member though he 
steals a horse. If a christian ean sell God’s 
image, and by making merchandise of Christ's 
little ones, deny his Lord, he who denies 
himwith bis lips is guilty of no great wrong. 
If this was the kind of religion he taught in 
China, the fewer converts he made to it the 
btter We endeavercd at the last meeting 
we held ia Pranktin to expose the character 
of the ious te.chers of the place, and 
warned the pecple eguinst being led by their 
blind gui Yet these men both profess 
to be wbolitionists, and sre, we suppose, “as 
much opposed to slavery as anybody, but 
s 

As this will be cur list meeting during our 
present tour, we shall be at our post agin 


hefore iong. 


Franklin Mills, Dee. 31st, 1846, 






relig 








The News, 
| ‘The infserable condition of many of the 
jroads, the high waters which flooded the 
country, and other things that might be name 
ed, have caused so great a dearth of news in 
Salein that we shall be unable to give much 
this week. 
| We have seen it announced that the State 
and National Legislature have met, and sup- 
pose they have been transacting their busi- 
ness inthe way whieh generally characteri- 
‘ses the commenecinent of a legislative see- 
In the former, we learn that various 
petitions have been presented, which are 
probably but the forerunners of many more 
of the same kind. Some of them ask for a 
repeal of the Black laws, some are in refer- 
ence to the License laws, and some pertain 
_to other matters whieh are doubtless interest- 
ing in the estimation ef those who prefer 
them. A movement has been made for the 
abolition of capital punishment, and also to 
prevent the iinmigration of colored persons 
to this State; but in none of these things has 
there been more than an agitation upon the 
surfiee of the waters, when they are. stirred 
to their very depths they will present some- 
thing of more interest than they now do. 
What they are doing in Congress, we 
Know not. ‘The Democrats are probably en- 
waved in defending James K. Polk and prov- 
ing that every thing that has been done in 
| the prosecution of the Mexican war, has been 
done at just the best possible time, and in 
just the best possible way, and declaring 
they will net believe otherwise though an 
angel from heaven should teach the contrary. 
Tho Whigs on the other hand are probably 
denouncing the war as infamous, showing 
that in its origin and proseeution every prin- 
ciple of honor and justice have been violated; 
and then, when they have established this 
position, and soundly berated the President 
and his Cabinet for the part they have had in 
it, turning round and voting men and money 








sion. 


to carry it on. 

When we cbtain particulars, cur readers 
shall have them. 

To cach Subseviber for the Bugle. 

I write to you individually. Will each 
subseriber for the paper consider this short 
note as addressed to him or herself and aet 





accordingly ? 

We are much in went of funds. Quite a 
large sum is due on the first volume of the 
tugle. Will those from whom it is due 
please poy promptly 2 ‘The first six monthe 
ofthe 2od volume will expire in three weeks 
mi Will not those who have not yet paid 
for it please to do so shortly ? 

Respectfully, 


SAMUEL BROOKE, 





Irreguiarity of the Mails. 

rem the North we hear complaints of free 
quent delays in receiving the Sugle. The 
fiult is net ours, as we mail them all regue 
larly on Vriday in time fer the mail. We 
have enquisod ut the post office, in this place, 
_and learn that the mail bags are seldom large 
enough to carry away all of our papers onthe 
‘day they are wailed. Tlenee some of those 
tailed on Friday ore not carried away untit 
Mondey. ‘The Postmaster has promised to 
write to the department for larger mail bags 








| 
for this route in order to remedy this ineons 
s. 


ers = 








To Correspondents. 

Upon resuming our editorial duties we find 
a large amount of correspondence of a very 
interesting character, all of which shall be in- 
serted as epportunity ollers. 

The communication ef A. G. W. 
read with interest—it filled us with fear and 
trembling lest slavery should have another 
victim, and then again with rejoicing that her 
efforts were unavailing. 

“Observer” shall be heard soon. 
Walker must have used up his opponent in 
a masterly way. We are always glad to hear 
of his movements—he is doing a great work 
for the cause of truth, 

J. Milles’s 
the M. 
umns. 
to truth. 

A. Chapmjn's 
heard ere long—we trust it w 


N. Brow: 





will be 





ageouat of his expulsioa from 
FE. Chuare' is w-H suited ty our col- 


We honor his unyiebling alacrence 








sartiele is on file ford 


SeThoine 


N. Selby’s Hymu and Prayeris enough to | 





make the blood curdle inevery vein. Tt will 
be well to insert it—surely slaveholders cai 
pray in no other way. 

If. Cree’s communication is reeeived.— 
Some weeks since N.S. sent us an article 
on the same subject—we suggested that he 


n> 





withdraw it, as the discussion was being pro- 


Vriend | y 








We to see TH. 


according to his arrangement. S. ‘TT. Creigh- 


hope Curtiss in Salem 


ton will plesse write each week, informing 
us whe Te he 


EB. J. Ful! 


do the same. 


will be unti! Lean meet hin.— 

ler and Leander Hatch will please 
Joe} P. Davis and David P. 
look 


Wayne county, Indiana. sS 


Lowe may for a letter at Neomomy, 


Jows has becn admitted to the Union, and 


Vas Come 





in as a tree 
ef the new 


ist some 


= yy ge 
' 


rs say. 





usids 


Canada to the flying bondinan, or is her soil | 





ny cround to the slave 


| Is she as fre as is Deitain to protect her col- 
sulbern 


ored Seamen against s¢ 








ort ig. was Massachusetts to be mobbed | 4 
in the persons of her enveys } Ts she free to 
tlefernl her o white citizens, or free as 





Ohio was to ¥ 


e ? H she 
4 erst a5 mdi 
frie to worship tiod, or fret to 


ian miarau 





serve slavery 3 
to stand aloe 


in defense of liberty, ¢ r| 





Jree to the sword, to pe stilerce and to fuin- 
ine? 


ire now more than L700 sub 


ir othe = 








seribers 






jay an agent, we agents. "The is- 


numbers will bring us to 
the middle ofthe seeond volume, 


sue of three more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Shall we 








longed to an unwarrnteble longth, ‘Phis he sais 7 cap 8 andes 5 i ii di td 
did. 11. C. will remember that the last ar. | ORM? Wien We Have ave eS SEEM : 
ticle published in regard to that matter was : = 
his own, except a brief note from PL Sunith, | Turn Ancno-Saxon.—This is the title ef a 
who is nota party to the controversy. ‘The | Phonotypie ni vepaper issued by Andrews é 


discussion has deyenerated into a mere per- 





sonal maiter whieh has but little to do wit! 

the anti-shivery We think the eol- 

umns of the Bugle should 
with it longer. 

H.W. 
shall reerive an carly inse 
to he informed 
been holding mectings with 
and Hatel. 

“A Subseriver” 

W. EL L, sent us a private note, we u: 
derstand, during our absence, which was lost. 





equse,. 





L be oceupied 


count od the mer 
tion, We 
that Harriet N. Torrey hes 
fviends C 


Curtis” bat Tray 





re ead 


urtis 


shall appear next week. 





If it needed an answer, he will kuow by this | 


why we do not reply. 

We have several poetic i! eTusions on hand, 
but think them hardly worthy an 
tiog. 


inser- 


The Pair 
On New-Year'’s day the rain came down 
in torrents, and the reads were nearly i 
sible, yet, notwithstanding the inau 
circumstances under which the F 
held, the members of the Salem Sewing Cir- 
ele feel so much ensouriged by 












they met with that they are already recom- 
mencing with renewed spirit and energy.— 
We say God speed them in their noble ei 
forts, and may the Anti-Slivory women of 
other regions emulate them ia their labors for 
the slaves redemption. s 


Wuice 18 serres '—The Cin. Hereld, in 
commenting upon the plan proposed by Jolin 
Quincey Adams for the abolition of slavery, 
which consists in part of purchasing a eer- 
tain portion of ‘the slaves of their masters, 
states this objection to it among several oth- 
ers. 

“We do not believe that men eught to be 
bribed to do right.” 

Now if we understand the measures pro- 
posed by the party with which the Herald is 
identified, they contemplate the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories of the U.S. and the overthrow of 
the Domestic slave-trade by political cur 
sion, Is it better to force than to bribe men 
to do right? 


Tus Prisoner's Prirnp.—We are glad to 


learn that this interesting and highly useful 


periodical is about to be cularged aad ether- 


wise improved. It is the ouly paper in the 


United States, if not in the world, that is | 


wholly devoted to the interests of the prison- 
ers—the only one that week after week eon- 
linues to plead fir these poor cuteasts from 
society, and labor fur their restoration and re- 
formation. 

Its price from the commencement of the 
present year will be $1.50 per annum, and 
we hope that those who wish to beneiit the 
prisoner, will not be ae in subscribing 
for “The Prisoner's Friend.” Address Cok 
J. M. Spear, 10 Cornhill, Boston. 


The Spirit of Liberiv, a Liberty ; 
per, but not enough of a party paper to suit 
Liberty party, has gone down. 2, ( 
aon, its late editor, seemed tous to have the 
true spirit of a reformer, though in some res- 
pects to lack the true idea of reform, (we 
mean in our opinion.) He however pursued 
an independent course, acting up to the dic- 





Per 
v e tT iCee 


tates of his conscience without submitting to | 


dictation or party control; hence the paper 
could not be sustained. Ie is now running 
a steamboat between Wellsville and , Pitts- 
Durgh; an advertisement of whieh will be 
found in another column. We hope that he 
will be remembered ia his new avocation. 


s 


Oo We this week give a sketch of the 
life of Wm. Lioyd Garrison. Its 
should deter no one from reading 
contains many interesting frets. 
the recent converts to anti-slave 
know but little of the exrly history and ardu- 
ous labors of this faithful pionecr, and will 
he glad to receive the information 
tains. When they have read it themselves, 
let them hand it to their neighbors. 


length 
it. for it 


coctiune 





it econ 


ry the success | 


Many of 


| Boyle of Boston. We have net yet ren ives 


aecopy, and know net whether itis publi 








chly, or what is 


ctor When we have seen it, we shal 





le to spenk uiore particularly of its mere 


pon eur arrival home last 
1 these Were pot enous mh papers prin- 
the 


names we brought. 


1 
WeOeR, 





supply new sul bacribe rs whose 
Those who ¢o wot re- 
ceive it quite as scon as they expected will 


now understand the reason of the de 





O77 Since the eutside of this Bugle 


artof 


and 


| 





the inside was made up, the Editors | 
| of the paper errived at home and will per- | 
| haps he their Editoria 


ready to recominence 


is issued, $S. 
New Yoru.— 
Biadley, Jat 


—_—_ 


labors before this No. 





Liseery Vanry vote IN 





e vote polled for ite cand 





for Governor, wae 128th. In 1st4, 
‘ 
Stewart received for the same office 3 













votes. Decrease 2 

Seme of t! ila eo, sent 
to the Tfouse a Memorial | 
on the Disselution of Union—asking the 





| Legislature to stand by a resolution itz 
yy 
he 


its presentation called up were exce ed- 


cop 


fow since. 


years 





| ing'y unpleasant to some of the members of | 





the Legislature, and as the best means of ban- 


ishing from their recollection all memory of | 


their Disunion resolutica, they resorted to the 
fullewi st Mitatiss 
Der. 28th, 184 
le of Highland, en leave from 
the eon Federal Relations, reported 
baek a petition from certain ettizens of Ash- 
tulbula 
the Union. and asked to be 
a farther eousideration of 
the pre tition rs 
Vitie te 
Mr. “ 
*othiat 











discharged trom 
and that 
withdnfly the per 


the same, 
have leave to 


Hamilton, moved to amend 
ie petitions be sent back to the pels | 
a Whieh the and noes were 


and resulted ayes 04, noes 
' 


Senin of 








Phe question then beg upon agr 
the repert of the cominittee, resi 


o the report Was agreed to. 





Kur the Auté-Slavery Ragle. 
hawt Pee ee ; 
Liberty Party--\ati-Slavery. 


Curve ann, Dee, 25, “40. 








watching 
g the Liber- 
ty party, and have arrived at this conclusion, 


T have for some time been 








inovements of the men composi 


that whatever else that party is, itis not an- 


ti-slavery. | profess to be somewl 


hat wean athe 
ted with their 





movements in this place, hav- 
ing had my eyes wide open for some tine 
past. In this city there are , 





a multity 
rank pro-slavery synagogues, and one anti- 
If they 


thoy believed in supporting charches at 


slavery church. Were anti-slavery, 


all) would they not support the jatter! Dut 
this 18 not the case, and never lias been the 
teach 


they are found sitting ler the 





CASe 5 
ings of men they know to be opposed to an- 
and 
their support, while the other church is left 


teslavery movements, contributing to 


tu monulaect 


tre anti-slavery sentiment alone. 
No persoa doubts the anti-slavery charac- 

ter of J. W. Walker, and there was a time 

, When he was all that the Liberty party de- 
sired, 
ting that time, 


Would you believe it, that even due 
not one of them, exeepting 
the members of his church. contributed a dol- 
the time of S. S. 


Foster's last visit to this Cilys as Ws 


lar to his support? At 


posed the lying course of the Awerican, when 





one of the Jeading men threatened 





ny hear- 
thin 
that day they have rarely eutercd bis 
lam told. The party | 





ing to withdraw their sympathy ff 


Prom 











ime a ke ae? has com 
tor friend Walker's pulpit, and 
od. t hey have had 


church without charge, in every case. 





; long ape 
plied have 

the 
Last 
Monday evening the members of the church 
I looked, tut 
third party leader was there. 
curious xad obtained 


never been reius 





gave a donation vi 
I ieit® rather | 


-outeher l-— |} 


ips isemment, | 


! 
its venera] | i 
| 





5,158 | 


reminiecences | 


county in relation to a dissolution of 


iv the | 


| 
W. op- 


not aj 


leave to examine the! 





| list of names, hee a k 


ing 

utch was not there. I mention 

| these things to show that they will not sup- 
port anti-slavery churches, or anti-slavery 

| a d 

The abov« 


Liberty name 
j out of his ch 


men. is buta drop, but it is one 

of the drops. ‘They can support a member of 
| the “Brotherhood” for governor, but net an 
anti-slavery man for minister. 


LOOKER ON. 


The first number of the Herald of ‘Trath is 
thefure us; whea time permits, the publica- 


_| Hom will wo doubtreeceive a farther notice, at 


present we publish the notice the Cincinnati 
| Herald has given it, together with a Prospec 
| tus fur it. S. 


Tur Heravp or Trern.—Mr, 
riedieal has a 
Ve are 


tines pe- 
ippeared under iis new name— 

glad to Jearn from the prospectus, 
that itis placed upon a periaanent bz 
‘Phough 











iter 
published by a company, it still re- 
mains dader his editorial management. We 
fildok the tiet of his having sustained the 
| work Up to this time, evideace of merit. We 





' 
| 
| 
1 





have read this number, and withont endorsing 
all its Opinions, ean recommend it to all ine 
shall | 


have more to say of it hereafter, 





1 
' 
= and thoughtful minds. We 
| 


PROSPECTUS, 


THE HERALD OF TRUTID 


ep elisses—the Seetarian, the Puarti- 




















some re sect, OF | 
r other society of exclusives, 
t the popular class, and will 
e, however good, if it be un- 
yrogarded by the mass; nor 


flous 


fay 





viblish 
| ' 
| the h 
| j be opposed to the 


Peri: 








veneral sentiment. Henee, 
the day. do not maintain 
allegiance to rath, om the tri- 





tthe 





nounrese 


the human family. "The ¢ 


mands Journals devoted to her interests, thro’ | continued next week 
whose pages the thoughts of every eandid | f,j9¢ one, viz! 
wind can be breaght before the publi ic and | Stave ry promote the wealth 
| Maryland 


To supply, in part, this desideratum, is 
the Henao or Troi projected. It will | 
be emphatically what its name pursorts, a | 
Herald of Trath, on all su! bjects, without ref 
erence to the interest of any exclusive Seet, 
| Party, or Society, er to popular considera- 








| 
| thoroughly canvassed. 
| 


jk 
| twill he devoted to the interests af Reli- 
| ciom Philosophy. Literature, Science und 
{ Act. It will review such of the new publi- 
are of substanti il value, and ean 
Vass all questionable doctrines that may be 
published. Philosophers hive demonstrated 
tac infinite Wisdoin and boundless Benevo- 
nee of God in contemplating His Physteal 
Ui 
t 





cCutrons a8 

















use. and itis time the same demonstra- 
ton Were 
World. 


made in relation to the Mental 
ju the former, the sublimest Order 
| is manifest, while in the latier, the debase- 
} ment and miseries that affliet mankind, indi- 
j cate the deepest confusion and disorder. He | 
is not responsible for the evils of the Mental | 
| Universe, for man originated them, and by | 
tuan they can and will be removed. 
The discussion of the laws of our menti 
and physical organization, and the necossity 
, of obedione@ to them, as the only mode of | 
| human regeneration, will constitute a_ py attics | 
| ulor feature of the Liseanp or Truru. 
j 
| 
| 








‘ 
questio 
i wit} engege vigorovsly in si te Ros | aoa a {the institute. it would be re- | their respective eounti 
° u by et 4 i ” + o e re- 4 ws "CUVe COUTICS 
ras of the day whiel 4 are t founded in ‘Truat ab, ssn fhe ih Me ge tl . é | ‘ stig 





{ 

and as it will “hope al and “belie 
all things.” for the final triamph of Homan- 
ity over all evil, the only limit to. its aspira- 
tions will be the entire redemption of the 
Hluman Race. | 





‘ve Henanpor Treen is published month. | 
/y, in’ Cincinnati, containing cfeity cetavo 
pages, neatly printed en fine paper. Tt will 
comprise two volumes annually, of 480 pa | 
h, and will be offered on the follow-| 
ing liberal terms: | 
| One vearly subseription, $5.00; Two co-| 
j pies per year, S5.003 Five copies per year, 
| SE1,003 Pen copies per year, 520,00; Twen- 
ty copies per year, 830,00. The offer of 
twenty copies for the extraordinary low price 
3, is made to those =~ who form a 
club and order the work to be sent to the 
same Post Ofiee. 
made to Agents, 
The Herat or 
| firm basis by several indiy 
| cuniary power, 
the first of each month. 

Papers copying this Prospectus a 
times Will receive the work. e 
L. HEINE, Editor. 


nnati, January 1, 1847. 























als of creat pe- 








Virvinia---Parkersburg Kidnappers 
We think the writer of the following, ie 
the State Journal, must be rather green, 


ilesst Virginia—are bound to respect the 
rights of their neighbors! 
hoon living the list twenty years? 
not know that on all ceeasions, 


Does he 
when any of 






the Southera States have sought an end, the 
obligations of the Union, or the rights of cit- 


izeus of the free Stites have been as straws 
in their way. Ile should be aware that 
“ehicudry? * confers privileges, rather than re- 
quires duties. The chivalrous Knight was 
priviledged to prey upon unarmed labor, and 
never dreamed that the industrious had rights; 
and the “high minded and honorable’ of 
which the writer speaks, must mean, th: it 
Virginia is too “high minded” to per 
thot *honorables’ are bound to respeet the 
rights of those who make no extra preten- 
lyria Courior. 

“The Supreme Court of Virginia, now in 
sesston at Richmond, has discharged the ecit- 
izens of Ohio, who were some 18 months 
since Kidnapped in Washington county, tr 
ken to Parkershbarg, and for a long time eon- 
fined in prison there. The Virginia eourt 
hes decided—as it was hound to decide— 
that it had no jurisdiction of the matter a- 
gainst these individuals, inasmuch as the ju- 
risdiction of that State extends on/y to low 
water mark on the western bank of the Ohio 
River. ‘Thus it will be seen that Virginia 

recedes from the high ground which she had 
lassumed—and with rather an ill grace, eon 








“° 
| stons—a7 





exeignty or her laws! 


Tre Journals of the day may be divided | 


er ee 











pe ir a = ‘tter for the mecnentimons Old Do- 
inion, hid she omitted to assert her extrav- 
agantand untenable pretension. It would 
have appearcd better, had she admitted to 
bail these whom she now admits to have 
been uno ending citizens of a border State, 
when ; Yered 3 rather ihan to 
if tev them in jail for toaths, on 
the most frivolous pretexts, As it is, it 
Would seem to have been the deliberate pur- 


Do ings + in Congress. 

The lower bouse of Congress having at 
length gotien through with their angry de- 
bate on the refirence of the topics of the 

‘resident's muessege to the proper comimit- 
ters, we shall probably is ve. some thing to Te- 
ne in the way of * work done,” hereafter, 
So fur the re has been lide else besides talk, 
talkh—the wort kind of tuik, beeause unruly 
To wit: 








» bail was ¢ 











‘ 












pose of the Virginia authorities to puts Wont, and bloody in tendency. "Tow 

these individuals at all events—whetherthey We @tstrac spree betwean Davis, of Nen- 
had committed an act rendering them amen- | tsae gina. whit i would 
vble to the laws of Virginia or not. Sueh is hare | led to * bad not 


inference to be drawn from * police interfered, to the causing of Bai- 
isi ae “ay vemos _ fey to give bonds in S9U00, and Davis to dy 
_ Seech conduet is unworthy the! bc this chur’ ’ 
srofany people—much less a people 1 7° 
. ! st 
Whose uast is their high minded asd hoaor- es 
” 





important business done since 

















: tt 
able bearing the . stinas Mer oye eee ‘a 

“These mea om aught we kaow, Tsetition te eng" gh le nah ia - om 
have boon guilty all that was charged Volutitecrs now tan Vexteos 


Mr. Haralson, of 





: Bis igen ea Sass 
(wainst themm—they may bave assisted =! v , FOr. Ma aa) he a 
escaping frou servitude, to clude their pursu- “s wee oie si i eager Cas ccna 

‘ ch passed the n f Congres 
ers. We know nothing of this—nor ia ia YUECE Passe Ure tno Ines ( Vrress 


‘material to the ease, 


} 


| 


dthe Popular. Of the fifteen hune | 
| dr vitons in our land, PT kiuow 
1 two or three which pretend te be de- 
ly ! ise of ‘Prath on all subjects, 
| t scetirian S r ni interest, 
re re mselfi ish motives, to please | 
t! ders. "Phose which | 
| 
! 


\ 
st epinions of any individual, if they 


| 
uinpl of which depends the greatest good of | Session room of the Universalist 


1} pear it has resulted in ut least one conver: | 
| 


| ston. 


A liberal discount will be | 
Traern is placed on a) fastitutes is still i 
He will appear pre wmptly OW crease in the number of listeners. 


few Siurth tine, by desire of the audience. 


He been disappointed by the reporter failing to 
| seems to Suppose that the Slave States—or Write out his notes in ume. 


Where has he! 


decends to relingui si” her criminal prosecue dily and more t aps liy in value. Cott on ts is 

tion against citizens of Ohio, for what she jgereased in amount, in the last ten years, 

| new admits was no offenee against her sove yay per cent., aud in value it has fallen off 
It would have ap- ag per tent. 


ou M ni 


Ww 


Su; 





vas drawn by the Secretary of 
aid moved be Mr, Waker, proposing a 
y of clothing to the Wolanteers, upon 
the terms and in the miuner received by the 
regulars. A slight awead:eut wie made, 
jlocing the clothing at the disposal of the 
Qu urtermaster, instead of the Colouel of the 
repimeust, and the Resclution was thea orders 
ed to be engrossed and pusgd. 

‘Tue Seeretary of the Scnate then arneared 
with the mournful tidings of the deat of 
Senator Barrow. All was now u solemo 
to the personal alteveations and ex- 
rent ttpoa personal matters, whieh had 
d the atteution of the Hlouse during 


Vhe siinple question 
is, did they ofoad against the flaws of Vir- 
giniat bso, let them be judwed by those 
laws, and abide their penalty. Bat whether 
guilty or innocent, they were entitled to a 
fair an ry early hearing. ‘This tits been re- 
fused them; and while they have been at all 
tines ready to enter upon that hearing, and 
the prosecution has sought delay, they have | 
evinced no desire to avoid the issue—but 
j have tendered the most ample sceurity for 
their appearance to answer to the charges | 
brought agaiust them. = T'4/s, foo, was deni- 
ed them! And uow, after the lapse of near 
two yetrs, the authorities of Virginia let thera 





‘ 





















‘ 
occupi 














. : “ . yreVivgs Da gl “he . ) 
yo quit—not for want of a disposition to visit tn previous parte the day. ‘The eyes et) y 
them with eondiga punish but beeause Hse Who cae from the Sense Chambery | 
they have no jurisdiction of the effenee! ny alinost without exception, were icistemed 


With tears. Phe S, cn tary cf the Senate an- 
nounced the brigh and solemn proceedings, 
and the Resolation there adopted was read 
by the Clerk. ‘The customary re solutions 
were otfered by Mr. Morse, of La., and adop- 
ei with the juifressive solemnity of alleper- 
Pac funeral took pluce on 
Tha: «day. 1 the Hall ai the 
Which tine Wo ilouses adjourned. 
Senator Barrow died at Baraum'’s Hotel 


thi F worbiag, ullera vee 


then, they have, without authority ot how, 
and ayainst right, deteined these men in 
prison, let theas not shrink from the perferiuie 
ance of their duty towards them. Let them 
make amends to the individuals forthe wrongs 
inflicted upon them—or else let us bear no 
ore Vauntings of ‘high-minded, heucrable raat ivf 








Siteuce. 









Debate on Slavery. 


| 
| 
' 





in this city, on ‘Ts 














A debate, on Slavery in Maryland, was | py brief iliwess.—Bo.!. Sat. Vis 
| opened betore the urray Institute, in the a 
Chureh, | - a tel 
vuse of Trath de- | Calvert street, on Wednesday evening, to be Tree Nes \ einhia. 
ke "Phe question is a| Tt would seem as if Southern men were be- 





* Would the Abolition of 


ing given up te run their own race and knock 
ad prosperity of 


“out their own brains. | ‘The y are fast arraying 
The discussion was opened the humanity of the world against ihem.— 
hy John ©. Holland, in the affirmative, Their disregard of the Constitution, of be 
which was further sustained by J.B. Snod-! olenee, of the feelings of mankind, 
arzss, Who spoke by request of the President tights of the eolored inan, bond er free, z sd | 
of the association, ‘Phe negative was opens | cf Northern men, ore giving an impetus to 
ed by Witham MeBriety, supported by Dr.) Anti-Slavery (celing vtich Will soon be over- 
Porter. ‘The question has taken a pretty fair | whelming. Think of fiity thousand men, 
start and promises to do good — By its very woven and children driven from their eoun- 
terms, it luckily shuts out the usual ery of try and their homes,:6 is here recommended 
hy the Governor of Virginia, in his message. 
— Tine Democral. 




















“northern interterence,” and fiets and argu 
ments will have to be given, instead of un- | 
worthy and silly taunts and jeers. We shall | 


“YP regard ovr free negro population as one 
report progress, as this interesting diseu 


' 
sion ; of our greatest evils, and to get rid of itas 











continues, as it no doubt will for several! gne of Our hielhest duties. Great as may be 
° = 

weeks, for there seemsgo be a lively and | yy, apparent dilficulty of accomplishing this | 

growing interest fe ie i hy the audience, | gosiraple measut 





Jit would dwiadle into in- 


as well as the members of the Institute. 





significance, vader a bold and decided treat- 





| 
The above, which we copy from the Rglti- ge Batall | now proiise is the passage 
more Saturday Visiter, is another e soma of of a faw previding tat each county, at our 
the progress of the anti-slavery cause. ine | pext annual clection, shall have the right to 
vote upon the question of removing the free 

same paper gives a report of the debate, ond | negroes, Within their respective liuits, be- 
from the following extract from a speech! yond the Commonwealth—thit all counties 





made ona subsequent evening, it would ap-| % voting affirmatively shall communicate the 
fact to the Executive, who shall be required 
to remove the tree negroe peer gage such coune | 
| ties, after six or twelve months not e3 and | 
“One of the speakers, Mr. Hiollaod, svid | that such population shall not th eieafter be | 
Che would define his position in relation tothe permitted to reside therein. Such a law, de- 
now nnder consideration, At the | pondent upon the e within 
ba sine 








vote of the ye 


Wo adopt 








{collected that he had opened upon the affirm- 
ative, in eomplianee with the desire of the 
President. although his feelings were wt that | inflicting no inhum 
time, in the negative. Since then he had | but, by plac him in a community enter 
examined the question more minutely, and | taining other and itwiay be more generous 
i 
! 


ule count 
shave therein of a wrei 


tiewing t 


—" 


{ 





and unmittiy able evil, 
ty upon the flee negre, 






that examination had brought him tothe con-! views of his richts and capabilities, actually 
clusion that the best interests of the State) improving his prospect of bettering bis eon- 
would be promoted by abolishing Slavery.— | ditton—would eciumend itself ina very high 
(Applause.) He had no doubt that the wealth | degree to cur coastituenis, and will, genties 
and prosperity of Maryland would beinereas- | men, find favor, D sincerely bopey with their 
ed there! Being wedded to neither side, | represeatatives. Even if’ the proposed law 
}he hat read diligently and examined di | should not be adi pied in a siagle county, its 
sienately all the facts in his possession, i | mere existence, with the power atany ine 
he would say that he had been driven to take be 

| 









o give it vitality, Would materially aid us in 
the position he now oceupied, and which be | the management of this un hap y race.” 
would now maintain to the best of his abil- = 
St 


From the Lile rly he for Isiv. 
» Destiuy of our Nation. 


RY PARBER PILL 


In a later paper we find the following an- 
nouncoment. 


T 





BULY. 

This nation is hastening to its baptiem— 
Tt isa baptism of blood, Lt were downright 
Atheisin not to believe it. It was propkeey, 
dictated by inspiration, when the sage of 
journed over, on Wednesday evening, forthe | Monticello, beviolding the tears of the op 

3 This | pressed, exclaimed, “/ treas/e jw niy coun 
que stion of Slave ty has been up before two |} tbr Ys whea 1 ven oe that God és jess! agg 
other Lyceums this week, showing that it is | No matter, though the warning were not 

| 





The Debate on Slavery, before the Murray 
yrogressing, and growing in 
with new speakers, and a decided in- 
It was ad- 


spirit, 





———————— 








the question of the season, — We shall learu | thundered from Mount Sinai, nor threatened 
and report the decisions hereafter. in stera deerce, by Hebrew prophet eo:amis- 

We had expected to give further reports | sioned of God. ft was founted oa the highs | 
of the debate before the Institute, but have | ect) holiest philosephy. y 
ture’s irrevocable 
| changing 








Stututes—on the never- 
law, that links events to their 
causes, Uiroughout the universe. 

By a moral evaporation has our guilt been 
ascending, until the dark cloud hangs sus- 
pended tm the heavens, all charged with 
thunder; too sooa to hurl the bolts of all na- 
ture’s righteous indignation down upon us. 
Sorry philosophcr isthe who thinks to stay 
the desolation. Nature must be © to her- 
self, must re peal her eternal mandates, or 
the dread prediction shall be fulfilled. 

There is a moral, as well as a physical 
gravitation; and the laws of both are beyond 
all revocation. Call it what men tay, the 
vengeance of Jehovah, or the action of nat- 
ural causes and cffecis, the result is the 


Horrors of Monterey. 
A young soldier named Wynkoop,of Zanes- 
ville, Ohto, who was in the fight at Monte- 
rey, writes home to his friends as follows : 









‘During the fight of the second day a flag 

ssition Was Sent to the Mexteans, re- 
questing a few hours to bury the dead white! 
were strewed in frightful piles over the field. 
This was refi and the wounded and dead | 
lay where they fell, beneath the rays of the 
scorching sun, Ull the battle was ended. It 
was then almost impossible for our men to 
endure the stench while they heaped dirt 
over the poor fellows where they lay. The 




















t 2 : same. 

bodies of the dead were as black as coals 5 Who needs one to come from heaven, to 

taany of tiem were stripped of their clothing assure him { “the waues of sin is death?” 

= Mexicans during the night. Several ‘The solemn declaration ts written, not on due | 
jose 


who were wounded during the first 
day's fight, crawled into the ditehes and holes 
to avoid the balls whiel: were rolling like beil- 
stones over the field, whence, exiiusted by 


dean parchment alone, by pen of Mnspiration, 
but on nature’s broad face, from system to 
system, all over the dominion of God, 





There is no longer hope. The Churel 
' Pee Sere Ls g 5 eh 
the los th mh they were noalne to crawl ought to have averted the doom. She mieht 
of give signs of distress. As a consequence have done it. But 


jastead, 


neal 


she las invited 
No depravity has 





many perished, though some who were found 


it, with most unholy 

















in this condition, Were rem ved and wre fe-' bon toy desperate for her to sanction, Sla- | 
covering —Linesrilie Vi Mite é very has been her delight, wae her pridem= 
It is a siagvalar fact Unat w hile the oreat Sacred to her alike has been the blood of 
staples of the South—coiton in particuiar— Bunker and of Calvary. Washington she 
have been increasing steadily and rapidiy ia WOF*M'S Bonaparte she alwost deifies—a 





warri: " ia Heaven, whettiag his s 
the New Serasiler thing i ta 
the blood of the King's enemies, and then te- 
turning, to be crowned with laurels in some 
eclestis! Tuillertes, or paince of 8. Cloud-- | 


amount, they have beea diminishing as spee- tore onthe 


stones of 





iouse, to} 





the white igen and the 


It was based on na- | 


all beeause beens once declared, ( possibly know- 
ing what he said,) “the death of Christ ts the 
death of God.” 

‘There is no salyation in sach a Church.— 
he is the millstone on the nation’s neck, to 
— more dread and certain the nation’s ca- 
ainity 

Millford, New Hampshire, 


Wuar Nexr?—The Nashville (Tenn.) 
Union of the L2th ult. contains the following 
choice item of intelligence : 

“Ata Missionary meeting held in the 
Methodist ehureh, ea Mondsy night, fonds 
were raised for making Gea. Taytor, Cob. 
Campbell, Col, Anderson, Capt. Cheatham, 


s 





hand Capt. Foster life members of the Con- 





ference Missionary Socie'y. These compli- 
ments will be duly appreciated by the brave 
office TS, W ho are winning laurels on the field 
of battle.” 

We have heard of people stealing ‘the liv- 
ery of beaven to serve the devil in,’ but this 
is the first instance that has come ander our 

notice, in which a society of professing Chris- 
tians have furnished the aforesaid livery un- 
solicited and gratis. ‘The next piece of in- 
telligence that we expect to be called upon 
ty record, is, that active measures are to be 
teakew for raising the necessary funds er 
to coustitude Gen. Taylor and all his subor- 
cimates, including Captains Coy and Cullum, 
fe members of, the American Peace Su- 


—h. Citizen.” 











A Baitien Norice.—The following is 
from a Southern paper: 

“ie undersigned has received instructions 
| to publish for ‘Uli British subjects that her 
Mojesty’s Government have come to the de- 
| tertaination of prohibiting all British fane- 
| tionaries, residing in slaveholding countries, 

from adininistering on the estates of deeeas- 
jed persons, in eases in whieh slaves form 
part of ~ property of the deceased. 
|" HARLES DUNKIN WAKE, 
Il. i M. Consul for South and North 
Carolina. December 10, 1816. 
| ‘Tuis is one of Lord Palmerston’s new pro- 
jects to avoid the recognition of slaves as pros 
perty When held by British subjects. —Jou. 
doure 














Camp Axeenore.—A friend who has just 
veturned from the eemp on the Rio Grande, 
furnishes the following as the manner in 

which a Datehiman who was on sentry duty 
proclaimed the hour. The usual ery is— 
* Half past ten o'clock, and all's well."— 
Yhe Dutehoan had forgotten the precise 








words, and sung out at the top of his voice 
—_ lore as den o'clock and all ish betteras 
| woot.” 


| "Ter por ‘Tar.—Our colored friends in 
) Hayti have adopted a new constitution, which 
(provides that no white man shall bold real 
| estate or become a citizen of ‘hat republic. 


MARRIED, 


On the 2tth ult, by Friends’ Ceremony, 
at Columbiana, George N. Hapeoon, of Sa-_ 
Jem, to Reneeca A. Dixson, of the former 
place. 








ATTENTION 
TO BUSINESS WILL SAVE COST. 
The undersigned, having disposed of their 
stock of Goods, wish to have theirace’ts closed 
as soon as possible, We shall continue to 
wake produce at cash prices on all debts due 
us, uatil the [oth day of February next. All 
accounts not closed etther by eash, produce 
or note, prior to that date, will positively be 
| left with the Justice of the Peace for coilec- 
tion, without reserve. One of us will be 
found at all times at the old stand now occu- 
pred by Pettit and Greiner. 
Pressing demands force us to this extrem- 


LEB & BULL. 
Hast end Main street, ? 
| Salem, Jan. 1, 1847. 


BOOKS. 
| A new assortment of books just received 


and for sale by J. Elizabeth Jones, among 
which are 














| Dougl iss’ Narrative, in muslin, 40 cle 
| “ in paper, with- 
ont portrait, 25 
Archy Moore, handsomely bound, 40 
Despotisr America, 374 ** 
Branded Tland, 35“ 
| Christian Non-resistanee, 374% 


| ~ Also, a variety of pamphlets, including 

the Slareholders ae ‘ligion, Brotherhood of 

| Thieves, Disunion, &e. ‘The Liberty Cap 
or children—price 8 cents, 








Keguler Trt-Weekly Packet between 


| PITTSBURGIL AND WELLSVILLE, 
STBAM-BOAT 
| ARENA, 


R.C. FLEESON, Master, 

| Will ran as a Regulat Packet, TrieW eekly, 
jhetween Pittsburgh and Wellsviile, leay 
Pitts burgh every Monday, Wednesda 
at lle elock, A. M., and Wellsville 
ayy | Thursday and Saturday, at 
7 o’elcck, A. 3 
tecermber, 









P1674. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 
| Ilave associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
_in the treatment not only of chronic butacute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 
In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by 
nurses, if they ful to effect cures, the 
‘ask no fees. Residence east end of 
January 1, 1817. 


JUST RECEIVED 


Direetly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
of beautitul plaid Linseys, black and brown 
Alpacea ond Paramenta Clotha, cheap Casi- 
netts and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Ploid Preneh Cloaking, and fashionable plaid 
silk bonnet linings by 

HEATON & IRISH, 





will 
jem. 





| 
Dec. 28th 1816. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Call-Skins 
Shoes, Boots, Sugar. Molasses, Tea. Coffee, 
Spies . Fishy Cin, mould Candles. Tar dv 
the kit ond barrel. Turpentine, \ gaa Ou, 

+ Flaxseed Oil, — &e., &e 


EXTON & IRISH. 
Dee. 22th, 1616, 





Oe rer eee 


POETRY. 








AFAR IN THE DESERT. 
BY THOMAS PRINGLE. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 
When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 
And, sick of the present, | cling to the past; 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of furmer years 5 
And shadows of things that have long siuce 

fled 


Flit over the brain, like ghosts of the dead: 


Bright visions of glory, that vanished 100 | 


soon, 
Day-dreams, that departed ere manhood’s 


noon; 
Attachments, by fate or by falsehood reft; 
Companions of early days, lost or lett; 
And my native land, whose magica! name 
Thrills to the heart like electric fame; 
The home of gny childhood; the haunts of 
my prime; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous 
me 


When the feelings were young and the world 


was new, 
- Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to 








view ; 
All, all now forsaken, forgotten, forgone; 
I, a lone exile, remembered by none; 
My high aims abandoned, my good acts un- 


done. 
Aweary of ali that is under tho sun ;— 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger 


may sean, 
I fly to the desert afar from man! 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side, 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome 


With its scenes of corruption, oppression and 
The proud man’s frown and the base man’s 


’ 
The scorner’s laugh and the sufferer’s tear, 
And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, 
and folly, 
me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When ar one is full, and my thoughts 
are ’ 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s 


O. then is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the desert alone to ride! 

There is ~ ees to vault on the champing 
s ’ 


And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 
With the death-fraught firelock in my hand— 
The only law of the desert land ! 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 


Away, away from the dwellings of men, 
By wild deer’s haunt, aud the buffalo’s 
glen; 


By the valleys remote where the oribi plays, 
here the gnu, the gazelle, and the harte- 


beest graze, 
And the kudu and eland unhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forests o’erhung with 
wild-vine ; 
Where ee browses at peace in his 


w 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the 


And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at wlll 
Tn the o where the wild ass is drinking his 


far in the desert I love to ride, 
ith the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 
O’er the brown karroo, where. the fleeting 


Of the cptiaaieh*o fawn sounds plaintively, 
And — quagga’s shrill-whistling 
gh 


Is heard by the fountain at twilight gray ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 
With wild hoof scouring the desolate plain; 
And the fleet footed ostrich over the waste 
like a horseman who travels in haste, 
ieing away to the home of her rest, 
Where she and her mate have scooped their 


nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view 
In the pathless depths of the parched karroo. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 
Away, away, in the wilderness vast, 

here the white man’s foot bath never pass- 


ed, 
And the pean Coranna or Bechuan 
crossed with his roving clan; 


Hath rare 
Arnica emptiness, howling and drear, 
oo hath abandoned from famine and 
rs 
Which the snake and the Jizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight oat from the yawning 


stone ; 
Where nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save thorns that pierce the foot; 
And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake’s brink ; 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Where sedgy pool, nor bubvling fount, 
Nor tree, nor cloud, misty mount, 

to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon, round and round, 
Spread, void of living sight or sound. 


And here, while the night-winds round me 
sigh 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight 


the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

A still small voice comes through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretful child, 
banishes bitterness, wrath and fear, 

is DISTANT, BUT Gop Is NEAR! 


A LONDON LYRIC. 


BY “BARRY CORNWALL.” 


(Without.) 
The winds are bitter; the skies are wild; 


From the tome comes plunging the drown- 





Without, in tatters, the world's child 
Sobbeth alone her grief, her ind 


No one heareth her, no one heedeth her; 
a ee with his cold, gaunt 


her throat—whispering huskily, 
“Tian oe 2 One 


(Within. , 


The skies are wild, and the blast is cold; 

Yet Riot and Laxury braw! within; 
are in crimson and gold— 

Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 


The crackling wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim; 
The jesters are laughing, the parasites quafl- 
ing 
“Happiness”—“honor”’—and all for him! 
( Without.) 
| She who is slain ‘neath the winter weather— 
Ah, she once had a village fame, 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 
Had gentleness—vanity—imaiden shame. 
Now her allies are the tempests howling, 
Prodigal’s curses—self disdain— 
Poverity—misery—Well, no matter, 
There is an end unto every pain, 


The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 
Disdain—despair; by to-morrow’s light 
| The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she'll be given to cusky night. 
Without a tear ora hitman sigh, 
She’s gone—poor life and it’s “fever” o'er; 
So, let her in calm oblivion lie, 
While the world runs merry as heretofore ! 


(Within.) 


He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 

He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was who threw the forsaken 

Under the feet of the trampling town. 
Liar—beirayer—false as cruel— 

What is the doom for his dastard sin? 
lis peers, they scorn!—high dames, they 

shun him? 
Unbar yon palace and gaze within, 


There—yet the deeds are all trumpet sound- 


ecm 
There, upon silken seats recline 


| derly development of mind, which seems 
| worse than death. What do we want ?— 
| We want true harmonic development. We 
| have everywhere disjointed fractions of hu- 
| manity called men. Woimenare more shape- 

Jess and fragmentary than men, as the pro- 
celain clay of creation is weaker and more 
| easily crushed, than the sterner, and coarser 
material of which man is formed. 

Nothing more fully demonstrates the state 
of a nation or people, than the state of the re- 
ligious sentiment. ‘The tendency in man’s 
nature to worship, to adore, is so strong that 
it is found wherever man is found. ‘The ru- 
dest savage has some traces of this divine 
instinct that connects man with Divinity.— 
If the religious sentiment is false, or degra- 
ded, the love of man for woman is always 
degraded in a corresponding degree. True 
love always elevates. But how many in this 
age look upon love as debasing, or at least 
dangerous? Alas for man when legalized 
| hate tskes the place that love should alone 
occupy! And such is our social compact 
and economy, that we dare not speak words 
of condemnation concerning these things.— 
Though a deep groan of agony goes through 
the length and breadth of our land, because 
of the false usurping the place of the true, it 
is smothered—we dare not even groan aloud. 
We have put darkness for light, and false- 
hood for truth. If we expose the time-hon- 
ored errors of a false Christianity, men fear 
that we are about to destroy religion. And 
if we bring to light the hollow hypocrisy 
that stands in the place of true affection, 
“that steals the livery of the court of Heaven 
to serve the divil in,” we are often accused 
of attacking troth. If we speak of the depen- 





Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. | 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; | 
Men of high honor salute him “friend;” | 

Skies! Oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! Oh, where do thy wonders end? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








From the Western Citizen. 
OUR SOCIAL STATE, AND iTS 
EVILS. 

Man is awake to a sense of misery. Evil 
has overspread the world. It is true that 
some lands are comparatively blest. Ameri- 
cans, while they behold the terrible ills un- 
der which the laboring classes of Britain 
groan, bless God that they were born AMer- 
icans. But we are treading the path Eng- 
land has trodden. We, too, are becoming a 
great nation. The whelp is growing to be | 
a lion, and it will soon have claws and teeth 
to be dreaded. ‘I'he world is filled with pov- | 
erty, crime and degradation. We are told 
that man is inherently vile; and that his vile- 
ness is the cause of all this evil: granted ; 
but how comes he thus vile? All agree that 
he did not come thus from the hand of his 
Creator. ‘That God has established certain 
laws for the government of man’s moral and 
material nature, those will acknowledge who 
do not believe in chanee. If man is in har- 
mony with these laws he is righteous. But 
if society is so constituted that it is impossi- 
ble for man to live in obedience to these | 
laws, who is to bear the blame of the fail- 
uret Man must suffer the consequences ; 
and, as no man can suffer alone, society must 
suffer. But where is the blame to rest!— |, 
On man, or on a false state of society ¢ | 

“What can we reason but from what we 
know?’ We know that there are states of 
society, where crime, of necessity, grows 
rank and dreadful. Speculation has follow- 
ed speculation in the world upon the origin 
of evil. One class of men has asserted that 
it was owing to the doctrine of total depavi- | 
ty; though these stopped short and did not 
inquire into the origin of this doctrine.— 
The world was once said to stand on a tur- 
tle, but what the turtle stood on was not 
said. The views of those who have endeav- | 
ored to account for the existence of evil, are 
peculiarly unsatisfying. A very small num- 
ber have charged all evil upon that religion 
thut teaches us to “bless them that curse us, 
and to do good to those who persecute us.” | 
B these speculati have been false, | 
shall we cease to inquire why man is evil, 
ang why he is miserable ? 

"he world seems to be determined that its | 
hollowness shall not be exposed. Men hold 
down, with all their strength, the evil that 
covers the falseness of society, even when | 
that falseness is cankering their very souls. 
Like the ren. man covers the fox care- 
fully with his cloak, that is tearing out his | 
vitals. | 

For years, the pages of our Journals and 
Reviews have teemed with accounts of the | 
evils which oppress the people of the Old | 
World. But we need not look away from | 
our own land for miseries. We can see in | 
our midst ever-wearying, wasting toil.— | 
And for what? Not for health, or life in its” 
higher sense, but for the mere life, not 
health of the body. We have our poor, 
struggling for existence—we have daughters | 
sacrificing life, in toil and anxiety, for a dy- | 
ing father or a sick mother, who have been 
worn out in the false labor of our society— | 
the death-straggle for life. We have our | 
crowded attics, with their diseasing and des- 
troying atmosphere; we have deadly mias- 
mata ascending from our filthy cities: all | 
these, and numerous other evils are here, and 
human intelligence and human virtue will 
rooms up in their might and remove these 
evils. 

It is evident to the philosopher that the na- 
tural laws are not known, and consequently | 
cannot be obeyed. Society is held together 
by arbitrary rules and saguistionn, which are 
only to be endured, because they are better 
than that worse state that men would fall 
into without them. One of the greatest evils 
of the present state is, that men are drsinte- 
grated. The immense power that is obtain- 
ed by combining the material forces of men, | 
may furnish a hint of what men may become 
by a union of spiritual forces. Man was 
made for sympathy and companionship. If 
he finds them not with the good, he will 
seek them with the evil. ‘The want of sym- 
pathy is everywhere felt. The interests of 
men ran counter to each other. ‘They are 

itinaally fastened to the material, and 
obliged to contend, till they lose sight of 
spirituality and sympathy together, and man 
might now not unaptly be defined as a being 














souls are developed, are 
starved. 
come to have little but worldly 


dence and subserviency of woman in the 
married state, as it at present exists, and if 
we say that affection is often crushed out of 
her heart by this dependence, men fear that 
the institution of marriage is attacked.— 
‘They forget that marriage has its foundation 
in the nature of taan—that it is a Divine In- 
stitution, and therefore eternal. 

‘True marriage can never be endangered by 
ever so scorching criticism upon that which 
is false, and though we may shrink from the 
contemplation of its evils in its present state, 
still they must be met and battled with as 
men fight fire, earnestly though in terror.— 
Marriage, like the religious sentiment, a 
be degraded, but it cannot de destroyed. If 
there are, in every time, some few atheists 
who form exceptions to the fact of the uni- 
versal existence of the religious sentiment, 
they cannot destroy this sentiment. Nature 
is always too strong for exceptions. So of 
marriage. ‘The universal want of the soulis 
for permanent ties; fora unity and harmony 
which shall exist forever. ‘This prayer of the 
soul is the earnest of its fulfilment. It will 
be answered in time, in spite of arbitrary 
law, which has no foundation in the fitness 
of things, and in spite of those exceptive 
monsters Who ask for general license.— 
There is little true heroism in our age, for 
we dare not look the facts of existence in the 
face. ‘There are too many who have achild- 
ish fear that the truth will be destroyed.— 
Let such learn for their comfort that truth is 


| immortal. 


Woman, even in 19th century, is re- 
duced toa state co pendence, utterly in- 
compatible with tree development. She 
must often barter her soul, with all its true 


sentMrent, all its desire for inward harmony, 


‘and spiritaal companionship, for a home.— 


There are evils, generated by a life of idle 
dependence, that I cannot now bring to view. 
Enough now to say, they are reflected back 
upon man, with terrible distinctness, and 
cause many of his sharpest miseries. |Wo- 
man is often, at an early age, made depend- 
ent on the husband for all things, from the 
food she eats, to her ideas and opinions. Is 
she happy in this state of servility? Is the 
chained fawn happy? Is the caged bird 
happy! ‘They may be, for they have nota 
human soul. But the light of an undying 
soul can never be wholly put out. We often 
see, in our most refined females, weak and 
aimless beings. It is a sad fact which I 
would not utter did I not Jove Truth. But 
why is woman thus weak? She has no oc- 
cupation, by which she can become free from 
crushing dependence, ‘T'oo often, there is no 
way for her, but ignoble submission, or tnan- 
agement and deception. But men say, “we 
are satisfied with things as they are.” Wo- 
men may say, “we wish no more liberty 
than we have.” I war not with such, or for 
such. The darkest feature in slavery is that 
it blots out the innate love of freedom, and 
makes its victim wear a willing chain. 

I acquit man of intentional injustice to wo- 
man. He is no more unjust to her than to 
himself. Both are the victims of a false so- 
cial state, and both are equally to be com- 
miserated. 

Man expects firmness of principle, steadi- 
ness of purpose, clearness of understanding, 
and vigor of action, from a being broken by 
disease, taught that it is her highest duty to 
obey, and who has been confined in her edu- 
cation to the circle of domestic cares, or the 
frivolous round of fashionable dissipation.— 
“Can men expect grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles 1” ut amid all depressions and 
destroying influences, we have noble exam- 
ples of goodness and greatness in woman. 

The province of man seems to be to dis- 
cover Truth. Woman accepts it from him 
— polishes, beautifies and makes it accepta- 
bie. In her sphere, she is not less honora- 
ble than man. Because woman loves mun, 
more than he can love her, is she therefore 
his inferior? God is omnipotent; and He is 

OVE. 

The world is just now divided into two 
great classes, the agitators, and the non-agi- 
tators. One class seems to think that they 
are in possession of all ‘Truth, and that there 
is no necessity for inquiry. New Trath is, 
to them, as impossible of discovery as the 
new world was to the faithless contempora- 
ries of Columbus. ‘If we tell this class of 
persons that our present social order is wrong, 
and produces the very crimes that it punish- 
es with such vindictive severity, they are 
like the men of Spain, who, with the excep- 
tion of the friars of St. Stephen, entrenched 
themselves behind one dogged position, viz: 
“that after so many profound philosophers 
had occupied themselves in geographical in- 
vestigations, and so many able navigators 
had been voyaging about the world for ages, 
it was great presumption, in an ordinary man 
like Colurmbus, to suppose that there remain- 
ed such a vast discovery for him to make.” 


that buys and sells, Men and women, whose | This is precisely the position of our modern 
where soul- | Wise men of the conservative order. 
In the great struggle to live, men | me should those who are established on 


table rock of Truth, fear agitation ? 





to keep them in the line of duty. It is not 
love of truth that induces them to act or re- 
feain from acting, but fear of the scorpion 
whip of public opinion. 








We see arouad usa strange, wild, disor- 


It should not be feared. Itis to the moral 
world, what storms are to the material world 
—what winds are to the Ocean. The Ocean 
t breathing, crawling mass of cor- 
ruption without the agitating breeze, and fit- 





ly does it emblam the world of mind in the | 
calm of moral death. But the Angel of the 
Lord is troubling the waters. | 


v 


O, come at the call! heed the message of 


| litde simple jugslery be combined with this 
philosophical experiment, the apparent mirae 


cle is complete. At Naples, the pretended 


1 
The character of our Age is Philosophical, Which na Spirit of God brings down from | relics of St. John the Baptist annually shed 


is Religious. Philosophy, true, or false, | 
gives reasons. Religion, true, or false, leads 

men to worship. It is a part of the philoso- | 
phy of our Age to imitate its vengeful dei- | 
ties. It is the pride of the Age to worship, 

and we shali have plenty of zealous and res- | 
pectable worshippers, so long as men find it | 
for their interest, a8 they suppose, with God | 
and man, to keep the semblance of piety.— 

“What shall I gain by it?” is the question | 
every where asked. It would be strange if 

this all-permeating spirit of gain-getting were | 
excluded from man’s worship. And is man 

to be blamed for acts and opininns that are | 
the inevitable q of his p ition and | 
organization? In our present social state 

man is isolated. He must strve for selfi— | 
Often a dozen are dependant on his unaided | 
head, or hands. The temptation to fraud is | 
for this reason strong ;—but how much stron- | 
ger does it become, when honor, respectabil- 
ity, peace is to be preserved, as well as life. 
Men say, “we respect honest worth, wheth- | 
er clothed in rags or broadcloth.” We hear | 
the assertion—think we feel its value, and 
give our warmest welcome to the schem- | 
ing, over-reaching speculator, or reputable | 


' 








defrauder, who wears a fine coat and gold | a 


chain. 

“Crimes, necessitated, and inevitable, are | 
committed with fearful regularity, and in 
preassignable proportions.”” Can we con- 
sider for a moment, that a social state is 
right, that produces so many broken hearts, 
so mary twurderers, and suicides, so many 
victims of shame and reprobation yearly, and 
that, too, in *preassignable proportions t’— 
Must society foredoom the lovely babe to be 
a marderer, or daughter of infamy, and yet 
go on multiplying victims unquestioned ? 


LORIENT. 
THANKSGIVING IN PRISON, 


VISIT OF THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY AT SING 





SING. 

By solicitation of the Chaplain and Keep- 
ers of the Mount Pleasant State Prison, the 
Hutchinson Family spent the last ‘Thanks- 
giving Day at that institution, They were 
prompted to comply with the invitation thus 
extended to them by the conviction that, in 
no ether way could they so appropriately man- 
ifest their thankfulness for God's favor as by 
making their peculiar gifts subservient to the 
moral reformation of those whose relations to 
Society excluded them on that day from the 
sacred pleasures of a social reunion with re- 
jatives and friends around the domestic hearth. 
Neithe? those who gave nor those who ac- 
cepted the invitation were influenced by a 
blind and morbid sympathy for the criminal, 
but by that enlightened and robust charity 
which would lift the fallen soul from its de- 
gradation, inspire the most debased with a 
true self-respect, and win him by kindness 
and love from the paths of sin and shame to 
those of virtue and honor. It was not to af- 
ford a transient gratification of the senses, but 
for the higher and nobler purpose of awaken- 
ing the soul to a sense of its immortality, 
quickening the conscience in the performance 
of its legitimate functions, and thus promot- 
ing the personal reformation of the prisoners, 
that those gifted minstrels were induced, at 
no small sacrifice of personal convenience, to 
pay this visit. 

A friend who was present on the occasion, 
assures us that the scene was one of sublime 
interest, and we were about to reduce his ver- 
bal description to writing, when the follow- 
ing letter from the Matron of the Female 
Prison was put ioto our hands.@ It will be 
read with deep interest: 

Letter from Mrs. Farnham. 
Femae Parison, Sing Sing, 
Dee. Ist, 1846. 

I think our last visit from the Hutchinsons 
was more delightful than any they have yet 
paid us. Ido not know that their music was 
better, for that seems scarcely possible ; but 
everybody seemed prepared to appreciate not 
only the sweet sounds but the spirit in which 
they were inade. The oceasion, too, admit- 
ted of a wider range in the choice of pieces 
than they have been able to make heretofore, 
their previous visits having been made on the 
Sabbath. 

In the Male Prison they sang several ad- 
mirable pieces, among which were *The 
Seasons,’ ‘My Mother’s Bible,’ and “There’s 
a Good Time Coming, Boys.’ How plea- 
santly the tone of cheerful promise pervading 
the latter lighted some of those gloomy hearts! 
You saw that it was sunshine to them. 

The following effective and touching piece, 
written for the occasion to the music of the 
*Pauper’s Burial,’ was also sung: 


LAMENT OF THE PRISONER. 








BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


1. 

Tue Convict, immured in the prison’s cold 
cell, 

Away from the friends who have loved him 
so well, 

In silence sits musing on scenes of the past, 

His beart full of griet, his tears falling fast; 

How piereing his groans ! how plaintive his 
moans— 

“I’m only a Prisoner, whom nobody owns.” 


Il. 

O, sad was the hour when he turned from 
the way, 

And yielded his heart to the Tempter a prey! 

The waves of despair, how wildly they roll, 

As the re of night settles down on the 
soul! 

How piercing his groans! how plaintive his 
moans— 

“I’m only a Prisoner, whom nobody owns.” 


Ill. 
O, sin is a bitter and poisonous thing— 





above! 
O, turn from thy sins, cast thy follies away, 
And open thy heart to the Gospel’s bright 


ray: 
God heareth thy groans! He pities thy 


moans! 
The Prisoner is one whom his Maker yet 
owns. 
Vi. 
Treat kindly the Prisoner, ye followers of 
Him 


Whose grace hath restrained you from out- 
breaking sin; 

O visit in Mercy his dreary abode, 

And point out before him the heavenly road : 

O list to his groans—his pitiful moans— 

The prisoner is one whom his Makes yet 
owns, 

The exercise in the Male Prison closed 


| with the glorious ‘Millennium.’ ‘To appre- 
| ciate the effect of such a visit one must be 


here and listen to the expressions of gratitude 
and catch something of the heartfelt plea- 
sure which the presence and singing of these 
minstrels inspire in our unhappy commu- 


G the Female Prison the exercises were 
varied by the singing of some sacred pieces 
and the very appropriate and beautiful song 
‘Never give Up.’ 

Our little community caught the electric 
spark of these lines and the clrorus has since 
been frequently quoted by those who have 
long felt the need of something to kindle and 
encourage hope. In the evening our prison- 
ers had one of their litle social meetings in 
the Hall, and then the singers went among 
them informally and sang some of their sweet- 
est songs. This was the most delightful fea- 
ture of the whole visit. They sang their 
warin, heart-stirring pieces, and it seemed as 
if they were addressed directly to the Con- 
viets and were so felt by them. 

Only those who know the prisoner's heart 
can understand the efleet of sueh a visit—the 
hopefulness, the courage, the effort at self-re- 
demption that will grow out of it! ‘The touch- 
ing memories that are awakened by it linger 
in the soul like a gleam of its early sunlight, 
and many an aspiration to be once again pure 
and good and happy, starts into being under 
the sweet concord that flows from the hearts 
as well as the lips of this happy and excellent 
Family. 

May their shadows never be less! 

ours, 
E. W. FARNITAM. 

One of the prisoners doubtless expressed 
the feelings of all when he soid, “If we had 
been devils,and Abby had come alone among 
us, she would have made us wish to become 
angels.” ‘The power of music as a reforui- 
ing influence is but little understood, Expe- 
rience will yet show that itis far more po- 
tent for good than most of the agencies that 
have hitherto been relied upon for- the eleva- 
tion of the fallen and the degraded.—Z'ri- 
bune. 


Chemical Thaumaturgy. 
The agency of heat in the expansion of oil, 
or any other liquid belongs to another sci- 
ence than hydrostatics ; thus we are naturally 
led to exainine what was the extent, or rath- 
er how much we can trace, of those preten- 
ded miracles for which the ancients were in- 
debted to a practical knowledge of chemis- 
try. Passing to more elevated ideas, we 
may recall the example of Aclepiodotus, 
who chemically reproduced the deleterious 
exhalations of a sacred grotto, which proves 
that a science so prolific of apparent mira- 
cles was not unknown in the temples. Oth- 
er facts tend to confirin this opinion. Mar- 
cos, the leader of one of those sects which, 
in the earlier ages of the church, endeavored 
to amalgamate with Christian doctrines, par- 
ticular dogmas and rites of initiation, filled 
three cups of transparent glass with colour- 
ess wine; during his prayer the fluid in one 
of these cwps became blood-red, in another 
purple, and in the third an azure-blue, Ata 
later period, a well might be seen in an E- 
gyptian church, the waters of which, when 
ever they were placed ina lamp, became of 
a sanguine colour. In addition to these 
seeming miracles, probably borrowed from 
the mysteries of some ancient temple, let us 
add one of later times. At the court of the 
Duke of Brunswick, Professor Beyruss 
promised that his coat should become red, 
and, to the amazement of the prince and his 
other guests, it actually became of that col- 
our. M. Vogel, who relates the fact, does 
not reveal the secret made use of by Bey- 
russ; but he observes, that by pouring ilme- 
water on the juice of the beet-root, a colour- 
less liquid is obtained ; and that a picce of 
cloth steped in this liquid and quickly dried, 
becomes red in a few hours, simply by con- 
tact with the air; and further, that the effect 
is accelerated in an apartment where cham- 
pagne and other wines are being plentifully 
poured out. It has been proved by recent 
experiments, that wooldyed by orchil of a 


ted sulphate of indigo, in a bath of hydro-sul- 
phurie acid, becomes colourless, yet resumes 
the blue or violet colour on exposure to the 
free air. Either explanation applies to the 
modern fact, and indicates the possibility of 
reviving ancient prodigies; it also discovers 
the manner in which, amidst flaming torches 
and smoking incense, in the sanctuaries ef 
Polytheism, the veil concealing the sacred 
things may have been seen to change from 
white to a deep blood-red hue, and which 
spectacle was considered as the presage of 
frightful disasters. Blood boiling on the al- 
tars, or upon the marbles, or in the bases of 
the temple, was also indicative of peril and 
calamity. In Provence, in the sixteenth 
century, when a consecrated phial filled with 
the blood of St. Magdalene, in a solid state, 
was placed near her pretended head, the 





It pierceth the soul with its dart and its sting; 
And nought but Repentance can wipe out the 


stain, 

And the Convict testore to God's favor again; 

How piercing his groans! how plaintive his 
moans— 

“I’m only a Prisoner, whom nobody owns.” 

IV. 

But hark to the truth which the Gospel pro- 
claims 

To him that is bound in sin’s galling chains: 

“Thou need’st not despair, for a Savior hath 
died 

And - thee, repentant, come stand at his 
side: 


He heareth thy groans! He pities thy moans! 
The prisoner is one whom his 





owns.” 


aker at 


blood became liquid, and suddenly boiled.— 
| The same phenomenon was exhibited in the 
| cathedral of Avellino, with the blood of St. 
| Lawrence; and also at Bissegali, with that 
j of St. Pantaleon, and of two other martyrs’ 
| In the present day, at an annual public cere- 
| mony at Naples, some of the blood of St. 
Januaris, collected and dried centuries ago, 

became spontaneously liquefied, and rises in 

| a boiling state to the phial that encloses it.— 
| These phenomena may be produced by red- 
osma, Linn.,) and mixing the tineture with 
iti. This preparation, at ten degrees 

above the freezing point (cenligrad:,) re- 
|/mains condensed, but melis and boils at 
twenty. To raise it to this temperature, it 

ty to hold the phial which 
Ifa 





contains it, in the hand for some time. 


violet colour, or stained blue by the acidula- | 


dening sulphuric ether with orcannette (n-! 


| blood; and blood trickles from the withered 
| bones of St. Thomas Aquinas, thus proving 
the authenticity of the relics, held in venera- 
| tion by the monks of Fossa Nouva; and the 
bones of St. Nicholas of ‘Tolemius, ex 
on the altar for the adoration of the faithful, 
soon fills with blood a large silver basin 
j placed below it by the foresight of the 
priests. From this solution it seems to fol- 
low, that the Thaumaturgists were a¢quaint- 
ed with alcoholic liquors, and with the art of 
distilling necessary to obtain them ; and thus 
it was easy for them to produce the specta- 
cle of burning liquids with which they as- 
tonished the multitade.—Z'homsum’s Philose 
ophy of Magic. 
Ee 
WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 


Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 


Salem, Dee. 1846. 


PRISONER’S FRIEND.—NEW BOOK 
STORE. 

_ Tue Prisoner's Frienp, a weekly period- 
ical, devoted to the abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishinent and the Reformation of the Criminal, 
is published at No. 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., by Charles and John M. Spear 
Terms one dollar is advance. 





Pritanrnropic Book Srore.—A good ae 
soriment of books, relating to the great mora 
enterprises of the day, are for sale at the of- 
fice of the Prisoner's Friend. Many of thess 
books we can send by mail. 


WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or 12 good Horses. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dee. 28th, 1816. 


GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 

The undersigned, having commenced the 
manufacture of School Apparatus in this place, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the pub 
lic generally, that they intend keeping con- 
Stuntly on hands a good assortment of 

GLOBES, 'TELURIANS, 
Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &c., &e., intended for schools or fami- 
ies. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices. . 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention. - 

School teachers and friends of education, 
please give us a eall. 

HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HAMBLETON. 
Salem, O., October, 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY, 


No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, 46° 














LOOKING GLASSES. 

In connection with J/ardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of news 
and handsome styles of Jarge and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mo 1, 1846. 


CHEAP FOR CASIL 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1816, 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
i OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS 
Salem, O. Ist po. 30th. 











— SSS 
AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 
Ono. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
——Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob He 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canficld—Joln Wetmore. Lowellville—Dre 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. dron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lishon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
—William Donaldson. Last Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Spri 
—Ira Thomas. /arveyshurg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—"lizabeth Brook. © in 
Falls—S. Dickenson. Petersburg Math 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard 
Georgclown—Ruth Cope. Bundyshu 
| Alex. Glenn. Garrettsville—G. C. Baker. 
| Mwater—K. Morgan Parrett. Farmi: 
(Wn. Smith. L/yria, Lorain co.—L. J. 
Burrell. Gberlin—Luey Stone. Ohio City— 
'R. B. Dennis. New/on Falls—Dr. Homer 
| Earle. Ravenna—FE. P. Basset. Franklin 
| Mills—A. Morse. J/ar{ford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greene. Mt. Union 
‘Owen Thomas.—Republican P. O., He 
| Wood—ZJiilishoro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achor 
|}town—Dr. A. G. Richardson.” Fowler's 
| Mills—Ira Allen. — Ainsman—J. Herrick. 
Berea—Allen Hizy.  Malta—Wm. Cope. 
| Mickley—Wuther Varker, Jr. Richfield—Je- 
rome Hurlburt. Ledi—Dr. Sill, Chester ba 
| Itvads—Ii. W. Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
| Briggs. Franklin Mills—C. F. Leffingwell, 
Dellion—James Mullen. 
| Inpiaxa. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—Joln 'T. Morris. Economy—Ira C. 
| Maulsby, Liherty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
| chester—-Clarkson Pucket. Anightstown.— 
| Dr. H. dn Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 
dleman. 
| Pennsv.vania, 
send. 





Fallsign—Milo A Town- 
H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. 








